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Peterborough Cathedral; Actual State of 
the Front. 


} DETAILED exami- 
nation of the west 
front of Peter- 
borough Cathedral 
from the scaffold- 
ing, which we have 
had the opportu- 
nity of making 
since our last 
peu) issue, more than 
confirms the opinion we had previously 
formed as to the impracticable and even 
absurd nature of the method of dealing 
with it for which the Society of Anti- 
quaries have unwisely made themselves 
responsible. The mere perusal of the 
extraordinary document which they have 
taken under their protection, coupled 
with what may be said to have been 
common knowledge as to the state of the 
upper portion of the front, must have 
induced a feeling of healthy scepticism ; 
but in this case seeing is unbelieving. 
No one with any knowledge of con- 
struction who looked at the upper part 
of the front from the top of the 
vaulting {behind the gables could for a 
moment regard the proposals of the ‘speci- 
fication” as anything short of lunacy, unless 
we are to conclude that those who drew it 
up had themselves never seen the walls 
from that point of view, and were specifying 
without a knowledge of the task they were 
undertaking. We expressed a doubt last 
week whether Mr. Thompson, the contractor, 
would ever have cared to risk the lives of 
his men in carrying out such work in such a 
manner. We were more than correct. We 
now learn as a fact that Mr. Thompson, 
who has had quite exceptional experience 
in work of this kind, had definitely stated 
that, should the Dean and Chapter give way 
and allow Mr. Webb and his friends to 
try their experiment, he would have thrown 
up his contract) as he would not have 
felt justified in undertaking such a risk. 
That portion of the public which has been 
taken in by the clamour raised against the 
Dean and Chapter in certain daily journals, 
im which ‘they have been accused of wan- 
tonly destreying Peterborough Cathedral, 
may possibly realise a little better now what 
itis that the cathedral authorities have been 
invited to de. They have been invited in 
the first place to dismiss their architect, the 
man of admittedly the first experience 








in England in dealing with large medizval | actually gaping open, and has been roughly 
structures, and to put the’ work instead | filled up with rubble masonry, as if conceal- 
into the hands of those of whose experience ing the gap would do something towards 
they know nothing, and at the same time to |making people more comfortable in their 
lose from the work their contractor, who' minds. The action of the front on the 
stands first in experience in such work, ‘vaulting has been a double one, it has appa- 
because he regards the proposed method as | rently parted from the vaulting after dragging 
one which is unsafe not only to the building | the vaulting part way with it; for in ‘the 
but to the lives of his workmen. And it is | centre portion of the porch there is a con- 
for resisting the demand that they should do | siderable separation on the side of the vault 
this that they have had wholesale abuse | nearest the church, so that the central por- 
heaped upon them in public prints. If they | tion of the vault is structurally broken off 
had yielded to the clamour against them | both from the back and front. 
they would have been absolutely false to the| To all this we have to add that in the 
trust reposed in them. northern arch, where the work of reparation 
The absurdity of the “specification” can! is now being done, the arch stones of the 
only be fully realised by seeing the actual|outer orders have themselves dropped in 
section of the walling over the great arches. | several places, and the curve of the arch is 
For a distance of 4 ft. or 5 ft. above the crown | broken. And upon this dropped portion of 
of the vaulting of the porch the wall is| the arch, and upon it alone, comes the whole 
carried up nearly 7 ft. in thickness, the inner | weight of the gable. 
portion of it—that is, all but the actual facing; What the authors of the “ specification ” 
of the gables—being built of very small | proposed to do was tomake aseries of tunnels, 
rubble-stones, the mortar between which is successively, at different points, through a 
now reduced to a powder which can be/mass of rubble walling nearly 6 ft. thick 
scraped out in dust with the fingers. Some|(not counting the ashlar facing) in order 
parts are more “crumbly” than others, but|to put in. solid work piecemeal, and 
all the backing is more or less in this state.| thus to tie into a wall which is hanging 
Above this level the upper part of the gables | over, an’ ashlar facing which is also hang- 
rises in worked stone, about 2 ft. thick. ing over, which is ‘in parts very shallow on 
The whole of the weight of this upper portion | the bed, and carries a great weight over 
of the gables rests upon the three outer rings | it all of which rests on the outer edge 
of the great arches, and where the ashlar; of an arch that is leaning outward and 
fronts the rubble backing the stones have | several of the joints of which have dropped, 
mostly very little tail into the wall; there are | the arch being in fact crippled just at the 
no through stones to tie it in, or anything | point where the greatest weight of the gable 
of that kind; some of the facing stones are | comes upon it, and partly in consequence of 
loose, or nearly so, and have only a very | the incidence of that weight, co-operating 
narrow bedding. Standing on the thicker) with the movement of the foundations and 
portion of the wall, behind the upper part of piers. The “specification” is ridiculous 
the gables, nearly the whole length of it can} and one has only to look at the building 
be seen taking the form of an, outward) from this point of view to see that it is so. 
curve; the gables and piers fall over in| The work is risky enough as it is. 
regard to the vertical line, and the whole, We have already observed that the archi- 
structure shows a considerable curve in} tectural opposition “to Mr: Pearson ‘and the 
regard to the horizontal line, between the | Dean comes almost entirely from one special 
points near the two ends where vertical, or| section among architects, including : some 
nearly vertical, cracks on the inner surface|very clever men who hold some rather 
of the wall mark the points at which the | eccentric views in regard to architecture, and 
centre part of the structure has dragged | who are strongly opposed to the Institute of 
away from the end portions. The. mere | Architects, of which Mr. Pearson is amember. 
appearance of this immense mass of work, | We are inclined to think that some of the 
at this height in the air, bulging outwards in extra-professional opposition is the gratifica- 
this manner, as seen from the point of view | tion of an anti-ecclesiastical feeling. One of 
we have been taking, is alarming enough. |the most active in it has been Mr. Frederic 
Below this thinner portion of the gables, the | Harrison, who is the leader of the Comtists 
thick rubble wall has broken away from the|in London, and whohas set up the cry that 
vaulting,leaving large furrows between, one | the cathedrals ought to be in the hands 
of which has evidently at one time been | of a national secular authority, as national 
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possessions. It may be observed also 
that the two daily papers which 
have been most conspicuous in the 


opposition—the editor of one of which, 
indeed, seems to have entirely lost his head 
on the subject—are essentially Radical and 
anti-Church papers. This is not a Church 
paper but an architectural paper, and we 
have nothing to say in regard to this ebulli- 
tion of odium anti-theologicum in itself; we 
merely note the fact that all this clamour 
from people who have no particular reason 
for caring about architecture is probably not 
raised on purely architectural or artistic 
grounds, however these may be made the 
pretence ; it has its origin in a desire to get 
up a cry against church officials. The ques- 
tion whether the cathedrals, asamong our most 
precious architectural possessions, ought to be 
regarded as a national charge, is one quite 
open to consideration ; we have already said 
that we think their reparation ought to be a 
charge on public money, or its cost at least be 
subsidised from public funds. But it is very 
doubtful whether they would receive by any 
meansas reverential treatment from any public 
Committee or Trust as they do receive from 
their ecclesiastical custodians. The example 
of the ‘Commission des Monuments His- 
toriques” in France is not reassuring in this 
respect. As a member of the Peterborough 
Chapter observed, “ Who in all England can 
care so much for our cathedral as we do? 
We love every stone of it ; we would not 
willingly displace a single one.” And that 
we believe is the predominant feeling among 
Capitular bodies ; and in fact it is only 
natural that it should be so. 

There can be no doubt that the main agent 
in bringing about the present insecure state 
of the front was the failure of the founda- 
tions of the piers. The section of them 
suffices to tell the tale. There were three 
stages of stepped footings; nine courses of 
limestone in the first step, four in the second, 
seven of rather deeper courses in the third. 
Below these came, in the front of the pier, a 
pretty thick layer of gravel, on which the 
lower footings rested, while the gravel rested 
on a thin layer of clay below which was the 
rock. The gravel gave way to the pressure 
and tended to bring the piers over. But 
another influence which no doubt helped in 
bringing over the superstructure, and which 
has not been quite sufficiently emphasised, 
lay in the fact of the weight of the gables 
being carried on the outer rings of the arches, 
Had the design been arranged so that the 
gables should have rested more on the centre 
rings of the arches, they would not have as- 
sisted the turning over as they evidently have. 

The bases of the piers afford a curious 
subject for study. A late Gothic base mould, 
a long raking set-off with a moulding under, 
covers the original Transitional base-course, 
and immediately beneath this, no one knows 
exactly when, a not very thick template of 
hard stone has been inserted, carried a con- 
siderable way back under the pier, and 
obliterating the moulding of the late Gothic 
base-course. This was evidently done with 
an idea of strengthening the base and 
arresting the overturning action. 

There is more to be worked out in regard 
to this great front arcade yet, or might be if 
the materials for the study were not to some 
extent obliterated. There appears to be 
some reason to think that the present design 
was not the original one except in regard 
to the centre arch, which it will be 
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Temembered is narrower than the side 
ones. Mr. Irvine, the clerk of works, who 
knows nearly every stone of the building, 
suggests that originally the front was of three 
equal arches, and that the side ones were 
rebuilt wider at a rather later date. Of the 
reasons for this one is said to be the exist- 
ence of a footing-trench at right angles to 
the front and further inward than the present 
end wall of the porch; but the evidence of 
this is at all events not at present visible. 
What is visible, however, if looked for, is 
the fact that down the middle line of the 
northern pier, at the back or flat face, is 
a distinct break in the line on plan, the 
northernmost half of the back face of the 
pier bending slightly inwards towards 
the church, making a very obtuse angle 
with the southern half. Also, there 
are recognisable slight differences in the 
workmanship, the “ touch,” as one may say, 
between the mouldings and ornaments of the 
centre and the side arches, as if those of the 
side arches had been consciously imitated 
from the centre one but under different 
handling. This is most noticeable in the 
dog-tooth enrichment, which, when examined 
closely, will be seen to be distinctly different 
in the two arches; that in the side arches 
being rather smaller, or more frequent in 
repetition in the same space, and less boldly 
executed. The theory has this in its favour 
also, that it explains what we have always 
thought the curious anomaly of designing the 
central arch narrower than the other two. 
The idea was that of a colossal porch of 
three arches; why not make them equal in 
span? The possibility, perhaps we may say 
probability, seems to be that they were so 
originally, and that the side arches were 
rebuilt shortly afterwards in order to extend 
the front and give greater breadth and dignity 
to it. 

There is also some reason to think that 
the north gable is not, after all, such un- 
touched thirteenth-century work as has been 
generally assumed, and that it was probably 
more or less repaired in the seventeenth 
century. In Gunton’s “History of the 
Church of Peterborough” (1686) the follow- 
ing passage occurs: .“ Benjamin Laney, 
bishop, 1660-62. His Presidency was not 
long, nor his hand short in expressing its 
benevolence towards the repairing of the 
Cathedral Church.” In the supplement to 
the book by Dean Patrick we read—" Bishop 
Laney his benevolence mentioned by Mr. G. 
was this ;"he gave an hundred pound towards 
the repairing one of the great arches of the 
church porch which was fallen down in the 
late times.” Some extracts from the Cathe- 
dral accounts give a general confirmation of 
this, though there is nothing to show exactly 
in what the work consisted :— 

** 1661. March 15, P¢ Thos, Mansfield 6 days 


mending the roof over the porch which the wind 
blew downe, 8/- His son the like, 8/- 








* * * 

1662. March. Old Saunders six days slating roof 
over the church porch yt ye great wind blew down 
on Feb, 18, 8/-, Hisson 6 days, 8/- 2 boys 6 days, 
6/- 

1662. Augt. 15. That John Lovell be agreed 
with by the Dean and Receiver at the price of 7o/. 
to perfect the work of the porch and to sign such 
articles and bonds with the Dean and Chapter as 
the Dean with the Treasurer and some of the Pre- 
bends shall think fit. 

° * * 2s 


1663. To John Lovin* for the arch of the porch 
80/, ; carpenter 21/. 4s. 2d.” 





* This s no§doubt Johu Lovell again, only the name 
written differently from carelessness. 
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These last two payments of 70/. and 8o/. 
evidently refer to some considerable amount 
of work, which appears to be all connecteg 
with the same part of the building. 

At the present moment the upper portion 
of the north gable has been taken down, in- 
cluding the rose window, and the stones are 
laid out in order on the next floor below of 
the scaffolding, where there is a complete 
floor the whole width of the porch and pro- 
jecting two or three feet out from it, thus 
forming a tolerably spacious loft on which 
the old work can be laid out in sections ag it 
is taken down. The following dimensions of 
the north arch and gable may be of 
interest :— 








From the springing of the north arch to the under- 
side of the great string is 23 ft. 64 in. in centre, 


From same line to top surface of socket stone of 
cross on gable te ae 52 ft. ro in, 
Clear width of arch at present ... 25 ft. 10} in, 
Height of clear opening at present 16 ft, 6} in, 


The gable seems to be an equilateral triangle, but 
is in execution about 1 ft. 3 in. higher, 

The circular window inside its outer order has a 
vertical height of 10 ft. 3}in., but the breadth is 
only ro ft. x in, 


It is possible that this latter discrepancy 
may be intentional, in order to prevent the 
circle looking squat when seen from below; 
it seems too great a discrepancy to be acci- 
dental in a single feature in which it would 
have been so easy to take the same measure- 
ment both ways across. This may do asa 
piece of evidence for Professor Goodyear, for 
proving the existence of optical corrections 
in medizeval work. 

The work on the gables,”"when seen at 
close quarters on the scaffold, produces the 
usual impression which medizeval work of 
this date produces when one can get to look 
at it closely, of immense vigour and boldness 
of execution and relief, both in the moulded 
and decorative portions, the latter more 
especially. Of course some portion of ihis 
effect of boldness arises fromthe weather- 
worn state of the features, which retain their 
high relief but have lost whatever finish in 
detail they might have had, and present a 
rock-like character which no doubt adds to 
the effect. 

As far as has been ascertained at present 
it seems probable that the masonry of the 
piers is in fairly good condition and of good 
character internally, as it certainly is exter- 
nally. Some small trial holes have been cut, 
partially banked up with clay at the mouth, 
and filled with water to the level of the 
clay weir.. The water has remained held up 
in these very satisfactorily, which of course 
would not have been the case had the in- 
terior been of a rubble character. It is 
intended to take iron ties from the piers 
through to the main building, drilling the 
piers some little way below the springing, 
close to the central triple shafts. If the piers 
are generally in the sound interior state 
which the trial holes already made seem to 
promise, there is no doubt that with the 
underpinning and the iron ties they will 
be quite safe in spite of their being 
out of the perpendicular. But the state 
of the other two gables, though not 
so bad as the north one, is still very pre- 
carious in appearance, having regard to the 
curve on plan to which they have settled 
outward, and we are inclined to think that 
the work now being done on the north gable 
can hardly be the end of the necessary 
repairing. There is the curious question, 
too, on which we have not heard anything 
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et—is the north gable to be reset plumb, or 
‘to follow the line which the other gables 
have taken? It is certainly a question to 
be asked. Our own opinion still is that if 
we could call up the ghosts of the original 
puilders and show them the front in its 
present state, they would say, “mea culpa, 
we have indeed made a bad piece of building 
of it; will you rebuild it straight and ever- 
lasting for us, and for the honour of our 
name to posterity?” It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that there is the slightest 
intent of this kind on the part of the Dean 
and Chapter, nor indeed would it be easy to 
say how the funds could be obtained for 
such a work ; we only mention it as what in 
our opinion would be a “counsel of per- 
fection” in the case. 

Internally the restoration of the crossing 
has been an entire success, and we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the rebuilt 
crossing piers and the tower over them may 
be expected to stand as long as stone will 
last. Nor internally is the effect of renewal 
very marked or obvious. Externally indeed 
the tower does show as an evident restora- 
tion, and we can understand that some fear 
should be felt lest the rebuilt gable should 
assume as great an appearance of newness 
as the tower does. But we are satisfied that 
this is not the intention, and that every 
exterior stone which is not absolutely de- 
cayed will be replaced. Of course it cannot 
look as if absolutely untouched, but it may 
do with very little renewing. 

In the rebuilding of the crossing piers one 
odd little memorandum has been left. At 
the springing it was found that the original 
Norman caps to the main shafts had been 
turned round into the wall, and a transitional 
cap moulding worked on what was before 
the back of the stone; a proceeding telling 
ofaremarkable desire to economise stone. 
In rebuilding the piers the cap on the north- 
west pier has been turned round again, in 
order to form a record of the use that had 
been made of it. This is interesting, but we 
rather doubt whether it was the right thing 
to do; it is spoiling the unity of design 
for the sake of a little historic point, 
which might after all have been recorded 
otherwise ; and design is really something, 
even in ancient architecture as well as 
history. In the choir the inlaid marble floor 
is beautiful in material and workmanship, 
but the design does not seem in keeping 
with the building; it is too Italian in 
character; nor can we much admire the 
baldachino, also a very rich piece of work, 
but more noticeable for its richness than for 
its beauty. To an erection of the kind there 
we see no objection whatever; but we do 


hot feel that this particular design is a great 
success, 
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NOTES. 

_ Memorial THE proposal to complete Truro 

© Archbishop Cathedral i 
seme edra asa memorial to the 
‘ late Archbishop of Canterbury 
as again been brought forward, and, as re- 
a in the Western Mercury, a very 
: uential Committee has now been formed 
z Consider how this object can best be 
amied out.* It is proposed that a monument 

* The Committee i 

- ncludes the Duke of Cornwall (the 
Pg Ae Wales), the Dukes of York, Connaught, = 
“ he the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
of Westminster, the Bishops of London, Truro, 


tham, besides others. The Hon. Secretaries are 


+ rey Corn’sh, Canon A. B. Donaldson, and Mr. 
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to the late Primate in Canterbury Cathedral 
should be the first object, and that the efforts 
of the Committee should then be directed to 
the completion of Truro Cathedral. It is of 
course fitting that a special monument should 
be erected in Canterbury Cathedral, but it 
will be wise to restrict this to a rather simple 
and inexpensive one if it is seriously desired 
to carry out the Truro Cathedral scheme. It 
appears that the present two bays of the nave 
can be completed and four bays added for 
16,5007. This however will not complete the 
nave, which will still require two more bays 
and the narthex and at least the lower portion 
of the western towers. This will bring up the 
sum to about 45,000/. The whole building 
can be entirely completed, it is said, for 
75,000/.; this appears to be based on an 
estimate from the architect, but we cannot 
understand how such a sum could suffice 
for its adequate completion according to the 
original design. However, what we would 
urge at present is that the erection of merely 
a further portion of the nave, though it 
would be one step further towards the 
completion of the cathedral, would be no 
recognisable “memorial.” If the nave is 
to be the memorial, nothing short of its 
entire completion is worth attempting in 
that sense. If it appears impossible 
at present to raise enough money for 
that, it would be better to let the 
memorial be the completion of the central 
tower. On the other hand, if the funds 
needed for the entire completion of the nave 
can be raised now, that would no doubt be 
the best thing to do, as that would be the 
completion of the cathedral as an interior at 
all events. But three-quarters of the nave is 
neither one thing nor another, and cannot be 
regarded as a memorial. 





THE “Society for Checking 

The crs’* the Abuses of Public Adver- 
Advertisements. ticing” held a meeting of 
members and their friends on Thursday last 
week in the hall of the Society of Arts; a 
meeting which was public in so far that 
reporters were present. The chair was 
taken by Sir Lepel Griffin. The main 
objects of the meeting were to come to a 
general agreement, in an informal manner, 
in regard to the following propositions :— 

‘* (1) A memorial or deputation to the First Lord 
of the Treasury or the Home Secretary to draw 
attention to the grave harm done by advertising 
disfigurement, and the certainty that the practice 
must spread indefinitely unless subjected to reason- 
able control; to urge the Government (a) to grant 
facilities for Mr. Boulnois’ Bill, or (4) to introduce a 
measure of their own, or (c) to grant a Parlia- 
mentary Committee or a Commission to inquire into 
the subject as one of national importance. 

(2) A memorial or deputation to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to ask him to consider the propriety 
of imposing a duty on exposed advertisements. 

(3) The establishment of some concert between 
Members of Parliament who are favourable to our 
cause for the purpose of introducing (by way of 
amendments or instructions) provisions in restraint 
of advertising disfigurement into Railway Bills and 
similar measures.” 

The proposals were not formally put as 
resolutions, but a show of hands was taken 
as to the general agreement of the meeting 
in regard to the three proposals, resulting in 
an affirmative as to the first and last, and a 
very doubtful support to the second, which 
was practically dropped. In the course 
of the discussion, reference being made to 
the common criticism that it was hard on the 
farmers to attempt to deprive them of the 





rent for field advertisements, one speaker 
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gg ___________________ 
, Stated from his knowledge that the rent paid 


by the owners of these advertising boards 
which are displayed along the lines of 
railway was really so small that .it was 
absurd to reckon it as of any importance in 
a farmer's revenue, or support it on philan- 
thropic grounds. If so, the only possible 
excuse for suffering the continuance of this 
disfigurement of whole lines of country is 
taken away. 


i THE case of the Thames Con- 
London Water Servancy against the South- 
Supply. wark and Vauxhall. Water 
Company, shows the curious state of the 
law in regard to the London water supply. 
By various agreements with the. Thames 
Conservancy, this Company is entitled to 
take from the river in thes course of 
any twenty-four hours 24,500,000 gallons 
of water, and no more. It appears, how- 
ever, that more than this quantity has been 
taken, and the question thus arose, Was this 
legal? The answer depended on the con- 
struction of various statutes and the agree- 
ments in question, but the result was that 
the judge decided that the Company could 
only take the specified quantity. In deciding 
the point, the judge only had to consider the 
legal rights of the parties, not the necessity 
for taking more water, or the capacity of the 
Thames to yield it. But, to the ordinary 
mortal, it is curious to note that, apparently, 
parts of London might be quite insufficiently 
supplied, and yet the Water Company is 
powerless at present to increase the supply. 
The case appears to illustrate the necessity 
for settling the water question on broad and 
sensible lines. 


.., Lhe French “Société des In- 
The Civil meee a : 
Engineers’ Home génieurs Civiles” have just 
in Paris. inaugurated their new house, 
at 19, Rue Blanche, Paris. The building was 
designed by M. F. Delmas, engineer and 
architect. The floor of the large meeting 
room, which will seat 500 persons, is ar- 
ranged so that it can either be a sloping 
floor with rising ranks of seats for ordinary 
meetings, or a flat floor for fétes and recep- 
tions. 











THOUGH it is satisfactory that 
during the recent persistent 
wet weather the Thames Con- 
servancy have been able, by the proper use 
of their weirs, to prevent injury to health and 
houses by the overflowing of the Thames, 
yet it is wholly discreditable to this body 
that they have not taken proper measures 
to safeguard property and persons before this 
winter. It is obvious that with moderate 
care the floods which have proved so disas- 
trous in the Thames Valley, and have so fre- 
quently depreciated house property in that 
district, might have been prevented. It shows 
that the Thames Conservancy is not a suffi- 
ciently representative body, since, if they had 
been, they would not have waited until the 
arrangements of Windsor Castle were 
threatened, and the whole district incon- 
venienced, before trying in a systematic 
manner to cope with these evils. However, 
it is better to take measures later than never, 
and we hope that the means employed 
during the present winter to prevent floods 
will have a permanent effect on the health of 
the Thames Valley. 


Thames 
Floods, 





_ THE case of picketing in the 

The gga glass trade which came before 
Mr. Baron Pollock and a jury 

last week, though it finally ended by the 
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defendants allowing a verdict to be given 

against them, is of importance. Not that it 

decides any new legal point, but it empha- 

sises the fact that workmen are not to resort 

to any violence at the time of a strike, nor is 

it legal to endeavour to get workmen to 
break their contracts. The case turned 
entirely on questions of fact, and from the 
beginning it was obvious that the defendants 
were in the wrong. It is to the advantage 
of the artisans in every trade to have exem- 
plified what they may and what they may 
not do during a strike. It is equally neces- 
sary that while the law should protect work- 
men in peaceful combination, it should 
safeguard with care the liberties of workmen 
who prefer not to be bound by the rules of 
trades-unions. 


Sirk Henry MAnceE, the new 
President of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, is the 
inventor of the system of sun-signalling by the 
heliograph, which has been adopted for army 
signalling by many European nations. He 
is, however, best known in connexion with 
submarine telegraphy, and this he took for 
the subject of his presidential address last 
week. The address was most interesting, 
and he kept his audience fascinated to the 
end. The length of the submarine cables in 
existence is 162,000 nautical miles, and a 
fleet of forty-one telegraph ships is necessary 
to keep them in repair. It seems that the 
cables, which get incrusted at intervals with 
shellfish, are regarded by many marine 
monsters, such as sawfish, as their larder, 
and sooner or later their formidable teeth 
penetrate the core, and a fault develops. 
Whales have been known to get entangled 
in a cable, and Sir Henry once saw the dead 
body of an enormous whale come to the 
surface with the fractured cable. His few 
practical remarks about the affairs of the 
Institution deserve serious consideration. If 
the Society is to prosper, it ought to lay 
itself out to attract all who are interested in 
the development of electrical science, not 
only those interested in a special branch. 
After an existence, too, of twenty-five years, 
it is time that it had a home of its own. 


Submarine 
Telegraphy. 





THE Edinburgh Review in- 

Wie . .: cludes, in a number of unusually 
varied interest, an article on 

“William Morris, Poet and Craftsman,” a 
title which very well expresses Morris's 
position and genius. The latter portion of 
the article deals with Morris as craftsman 
aud designer, with his influence on house- 
hold taste, and his views on _archi- 
tecture and on painting and the make-up 
of books. The review is more decidedly 
laudatory in regard to this side of Morris’s 
work than in regard to his poetry ; holding 
that there is room for a good deal of dif- 
ference of opinion on the poetry, but for 
very little in regard to Morris’s influence on 
decorative art, except in one or two minor 
details, The following quotation will give 
an idea of the tone of the article on this 
head :— 
‘*The change which has taken place in the 
average public taste in this country in regard to 
the design of carpets, furniture, &c., and the general 
fitting up and decoration of dwelling-houses, is 
something extraordinary, and can only be appre- 
ciated by those who can remember the general 
appearance of an ordinary ‘ well-furnished’ drawing- 
room some forty years ago—the staring white marble 
chimney-piece with the gilt timepiece of debased 


carpet and hearthrug, and the terrible colours 
and realistic foliage of the wall-papers. About 
the present furnishing taste there is no 
doubt often a certain amount of affectation ; 
it is adopted as a mere fashion by some persons 
who would follow any fashion that was set them ; 
but the fact remains that whereas some thirty or 
forty years ago the general taste in England in such 
matters was perhaps worse than that of any other 
country, it is now on the whole better than that of 
any other country, except the United States; and 
even the Americans learned from us lately in the 
first instance, though they have perhaps in some 
respects improved upon our lessons. Even in the 
ordinary work exposed for sale in furniture shops 
the effect of the change is manifest ; tradesmen, it is 
true, care nothing about artistic style, but they have 
been compelled to do their best to follow the change 
in the public demand. And this improvement in 
household taste is the direct work of Morris more 
than of any one else.” 





THE Deutsche Bauzeitung has 
——- been publishing an article on 

the advisability of German 
architects and the German building trade 
giving some attention to the development 
of the South African Republics, and prac- 
tically advising young men to try their 
fortunes in these countries. This advice 
may perhaps be equally applicable to 
Englishmen, though this will not be the 
view of the Deutsche Bauzettung, and it is 
to be regretted that an architectural journal 
which has frequently shown a gratifying 
interest in things English, should allow the 
publication in its columns of sentences 
written with so much political feeling as is 
the case in the article in question (signed 
by Mr. O. Kalt-Reuleaux). We should add 
that, according to this article, it also appears 
that the Transvaal Government and the 
Orange Free States require railway engi- 
neers, but are making a point of taking only 
men who have had a German military train- 
ing, and have, preferably, been officers of 
the Royal Engineers in Germany. We 
believe that what is said about the scope 
for German architects and engineers also 
holds good for the skilled artisan. 





THE new buildings of the Ecole 

= Ecolede de Droit at Paris are now 
roit, Paris. 

entirely completed. They form 
an “island” isolated by the Place du Pan- 
théon, Rue Cujas, Rue St. Jacques, and Rue 
Soufflet. The furnishing and arrangement of 
the lecture theatres is now in progress. With 
this building, and certain supplementary 
offices, the whole of the establishment of the 
Faculté de Droit is now provided for. The 
architect is M. Lheureux. 





THE Quarterly Review contains 

The County of an interesting article on that 

exceedingly interesting county 

Norfolk ; an article to a great extent histori- 
cal, but not omitting the artistic and archi- 
tectural aspect of the county, and 
the charm of its scenery, which is some- 
times thought little of because the 
country is so flat; but “though moun- 
tains are wanting, there is hardly any other 
phase of English landscape that may not be 
found in this land of Crome and Constable. 
.... Nor must we forget the old-world 
aspect of the country towns, such as Lyrin, 
Yarmouth, and parts of Norwich itself, with 
their narrow streets but little changed since 
the fifteenth century, with their many gables 
and high-pitched red-tiled roofs, and here 





double curves, the big knops of flowers on the;sign of wrought-iron work, and its 


courtyard and wooden gallery standing’ 
as it stood when seventy coaches a day 
passed along the high road.” The writer of 
the article is obviously a lover of Norfolk, 
otherwise he would surely not have quitted 
the “sweet and civil county” without a 
rough word for the wretched way in which 
its roads are kept, and their extraordinary 
and bewildering divagations from the direct 
line of travel from place to place. 





Mr. Thorne _ HE collection of water-colour 

Waite’s drawings by Mr. Thorne Waite, 
Drawings» at the Fine Art Society's Gal- 
lery, presents a certain amount of artistic 
tautology, it one may use the expression ; the 
material is rather limited, and a haystack 
and a “distance” recur rather often as the 
elements of the scene. The ‘ Cornfield op 
the Brighton Downs ” (11) is very beautiful 
in the aérial treatment of the distance, which 
is contrasted and kept back by the brown 
belt of trees and shadowed land near the fore- 
ground; but in ‘“ Haymaking on the Downs, 
Findon” (16), a composition of the same 
character, and as good, the same brown belt 
appears; in short, either drawing would 
impress one more if seen apart from the 
other. In “Shoreham and Brighton” (19) a 
larger and somewhat more elaborate compo- 
sition, we find the same incident again, 
though this also is in the main a very 
fine landscape. What is perhaps the finest 
thing in the room, “Autumn: Steyning” 
(53) shows again something of the same 
device in composition, though here the dark 
band formed by the line of trees is taken 
more through the centre of the picture and 
further from the foreground, and the whole 
composition of this scene is most effective, 
as well as the breadth and unity of style 
displayed in it, the truth of autumnal effect, 
and the light aérial manner in which the 
rainbow is touched in. Among others which 
are of special interest is the long low 
sketch under the title, ‘ Cornfield : Horsham 
Valley” (22), a powerful effect of stormy 
sky, treated in a grand manner though on 
a small scale, and giving the idea of a study 
for a large picture. ‘“ Aldborough” (43), 4 
smaller sketch, has the same kind of power; 
“ Haymaking, Bradgate ” (54) and “ Evening” 
(58) are two others which have a special 
individuality about them ; the latter for the 
manner in‘which the distance seems to fade 
away under the faint evening light. Among 
the larger drawings two views on the out- 
skirts of Banff (28 and 38) are specially 
noticeable for the fresh open-air effect and 
the freedom of their ex*cution. 





A Lapy, who desires to remain 

pig ea ny anonymous, has offered to the 
"Ecole des Beaux-Arts to place 

a villa belonging to her, at Neuilly, at the 
disposition of any three art students whom 
the Ecole may annually select as being 
at the same time among the most meritorious 
and among those most in need of assistance. 
The villa is near the Pont du Courbevole, 
and is we believe’a former residence of no 
less a person than Pascal. As T hackeray 
makes one of his characters say in English- 
French, “a good action gains to be repeated, 
and the present one might be a hint to some 
persons in England who have small houses 
on their hands which they cannot make use 
of, and who might be able and willing to 








Louis Quinze aspect, the sprawling sofa-legs in 





and there an old coaching inn with its 


benefit struggling artists in this way. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 


PRESENTATION TO MR. ARTHUR CATES AND 
PRESIDENTS ADDRESS TO STUDENTS, 


Tue sixth ordinary general meeting of this 
Institute took place on Monday at No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Professor George Aitchison, 
A.R.A., President, presiding. 


The Late David Brandon and his Bequest to 

the Institute. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
taken as read, 

Mr. F. Warren said that, as an old pupil of the 
late David Brandon, and one of the executors 
named in his will, he had much pleasure in 
announcing to them that he had left a bequest of 
1,000/, to the Institute, in which he took so much 
interest in his life, and where he was so highly 
esteemed. The bequest, which was free of duty, 
was worded as follows :—‘‘I give to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects 1,000/. to be added 
to the funded property of the Institute, and the 
income arising therefrom to be applied at the dis- 
cretion of the Council for the time being towards 
the advancement of architecture.” Mr. Brandon 
had already given earnest of the great regard he 
had for the Institute by his munificence in the 
matter of the Institute Library Catalogue, pre- 
sented to members in 1889, the cost of com- 
piling, printing, and publishing this work being 
entirely defrayed by him. The deceased was 
elected an Associate in 1839, and a Fellow in 
1840, and at the time of his death he was Senior 
Fellow. 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks 
was tendered to the survivors of Mr, Brandon for 
his bequest to the Institute. They almost all 
knew Mr. Brandon, said the Chairman, and they 
were aware that he was a most amiable and 
polite gentleman, one of whose objects was to 
further the useful work of the Institute. He (the 
President) had known Mr. Brandon for many 
years, and amongst the deceased gentleman’s 
other good works was his payment for the print- 
ing of the whole of the catalogue of the Library. 


Presentation to Mr. Arthur Cates. 


Mr. Waterhouse then rose and said that that 
part of the work of the Institute which had to do 
with the examinations was a serious and anxious 
undertaking, and although it was only of late 
years that it had assumed anything like its 
present dimensions, some idea of its importance 
might be gathered from the fact that 780 candi- 
dates had already passed the examinations, while 
upwards of 1,000 more were at present engaged 
in preparing for the second or the third of the 
three progressive steps into which the examina- 
tions were divided. Or, to put it in another way, 
comparing the old Voluntary examination with 
what followed, forty-three gentlemen passed the 
Voluntary examination between the years 1863-81; 
while since 1882, when the examination quality- 
ing for Associateship became obligatory, 737 
had passed, which total did not include the 
1,086 before alluded to, who were now pre- 
paring for the Intermediate or Final examina- 
tion, These gentlemen were, of course, not 
exclusively from London: they were from all 
parts of the country and some from distant 
corners of the Empire. So that this work of the 
lnstitute, however great an ordeal to those who 
submitted to it, seemed to possess an attraction 
afier all, and when it was considered that, inde- 
pendent of the intrinsic advantages appertaining 
to theexaminations themselves, it was only through 
these obligatory examinations that membership of 
the Institute could be attained by the youthful 
Practitioner, they would cease to wonder at the 
enthusiasm with which the initiative of the 
Institute in the matter had been responded to. 
On whose shoulders did the task fall of initiating 
and carrying out this, the greatest work of the 
nstitute as he did not hesitate to call it ? 
many shoulders, no doubt; but on no 

oulders did it fall so heavily, and perhaps 
hone were so well able to sustain it, as 
_ of Mr. Arthur Cates. Mr. Cates had 
— a great interest in the subject as early as 
1955, and in 1877 he became identified with the 

‘xamining Board. When the examinations 
; came obligatory in 1882, Mr. Cates was 
meant Chairman of the Board, and he elab- 
tlons the scheme for the progressive examina- 
ee ttiey nee His position as chairman he 
aie Py last year, when for prudential 
roared is health seemed to demand his retire- 
wr t was doubtful if, without Mr. Cates’s 

. nee, the work he had referred to could have 

m carried on with the success which had hitherto 


attended it. Mr. Cates’s tact and courtesy had 
always been perfect, and his ready sympathy, 
accorded to colleagues and students alike, had 
been most conspicuous. Unsuccessful candidates 
had returned to thank the Chairman of the Board 
for relegating them to their studies for a period, 
and they were stimulated to greater exer- 
tions, and were enabled to pass later examina- 
tions with credit to themselves. _Mr, Cates 
last year had most generously offered a prize 
in books to the value of ten guineas, to be 
given at each Final examination, now twice in 
the year, to the candidate who sent in the best 
testimonies of study, himself passing the exami- 
nation. He (the speaker) had endeavoured to 
show the gratitude the Institute ought “to feel, 
from the oldest member down to the latest acces- 
sion to its ranks by way of the examination-room, 
towards Mr. Cates for his services on its behalf. 
He was now most happy to be the medium of the 
past and present working members of the Board 
of handing to him a testimonial, which was in- 
tended asa slight but sincere expression of their 
personal regard for him, and of admiration for 
the way in which he had presided over their 
deliberations for the last thirteen years. 

Mr. Waterhouse then presented Mr. Cates 
with a large silver bowl, upon which the following 
inscription had been engraved :— 


‘*To Arthur Cates, Esq., for fourteen years chair- 
man of the Board of Examiners (Architecture) of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, from his col- 
leagues, as a mark of their esteem in recognition of 
bis untiring zeal in organising and _ successfully 
working the examinations, November, 1896.” 


Mr. Waterhouse, continuing, said that his col- 
leagues desired him to express their unceasing 
regret that they were to see Mr. Cates’ presence 
in the chair no loner, though they hoped it 
would be long years before he ceased to take 
an interest in their proceedings, even to giving 
them his varied counsel and advice. The offer- 
ing was from past and present working members 
of the Board alone, but no doubt many other 
members of the Institute would have liked to 
have joined in the presentation had they been 
invited, for if a great work, well carried out, 
deserved recognition for its success, then so did 
the work which Mr. Cates had carried out in 
establishing the Institute Examinations. The 
bowl was just an ebullition from the hearts of 
those who had borne with Mr. Cates the burden 
and heat of the day, and there never was a testi- 
monial so spontaneous and so generous. Mr. 
Cates had seen his good ship of Obligatory 
Examinations (which he christened himself) built 
on lines for which he himself was in large part 
responsible, fairly launched ard fully equipped. 
She had gone forth on many conquests, and had 
returned freighted with the quickened intelligence 
of their younger brethren. That ship had met 
with no misadventure so far. It would be remem- 
bered that at first those who disapproved of the 
venture were scandalised at the thought of testing 
candidates in their powers of design, and had they 
(the Institute) done anything to force systema- 
tically a particular school of architecture upon the 
exclusive attention of the candidates there might 
have been some reason for that anxiety ; but such 
was not the case. Their desire was to educate 
their candidates into some knowledge of what 
made for good design, apart from all questions 
of style—some instinct for the architectural 
fulfilling of requirements; for the fitness of 
things ; for the adaptability of means to ends, and 
an absence of eccentricity and conceit. Their 
desire was that candidates should keep in view 
the great end of architecture, viz., that of pro- 
moting the amenities of human life, and they did 
not fear to award a good proportion of marks to 
those designs which displayed thought and 
judgment and that sense of rhythm and repose 
which were acknowledged to be characteristics of 
good architecture. In conclusion, he congratu- 
lated Mr. Cates most heartily upon the cordial 
relations which subsisted between him and the 
Board of Examiners, and also upon the success 
of his efforts. He trusted that many years would 
be given Mr. Cates to watch the growth and 
development of his work—a benefit to those who 
came under its influence, to the Institute, and to 
architecture at large. 

Mr. Arthur Cates said that he thanked them all 
for the very kind way in which they had received 
the remarks made by Mr. Waterhouse, and he 
thanked that gentleman and those who had been 
with him in the matter, for the testimonial which 
had been presented to him. Whatever might 
have been his own individual efforts, they would 
have been of little account had he not from the 





first received the kind and sympathetic aid from 





many friends who encouraged him to proceed, and 
with whose assistance the Obligatory examinations 
were established. The support that he received 
from the Board was of the most encouraging 
character, and year by year that Board adopted 
the policy of gradually stiffening the examinations 
—gradually raising the standard, until a standard 
was obtained which enabled and justified the 
introduction of the Progressive examinations. 
He hoped that as time went on that standard 
would be not only maintained but increased, so 
that the great results which had followed the 
establishment of the Obligatory, and had already 
followed the introduction of the Progressive, would 
be continued. There were exhibited that evening 
some testimonies of study by Mr. Anderson, th= 
son of their recent President (and a worthy son of a 
worthy father), in the Intermediate examination, 
which ten years ago would have been considered 
remarkable, but now, though the drawings were so 
admirable, others followed closely behind. He 
did not know if the student, who benefited from 
the examinations, quite appreciated the amount of 
labour and the amount of pains which the Board 
of Examiners had devoted to the matter. Ie 
was surprised at the sacrifice of time which the 
members of the Board had given to the conduct 
of the examinations, and in the excellent advice 
which they had given to the candidates. To them 
the success of the examinations was due, and to 
them the students and those who had passed were 
deeply indebted for the time that they had given 
without remuneration. They had had some 
reward, though, for they had seen the result of 
that sacrifice in the excellent work which the 
students had produced, and in the great advance 
in knowledge shown by the candidates, and the 
general improvement of architectural education. 
In addition to the members of the Board who had 
rendered such valuable services there was one, 
alas ! no longer with them, who had given them 
so much valuable aid, viz., their dear friend, 
W. H. White. To him they were indebted 
for work and assistance in regard to the 
examinations which could have been given by no 
one who was not thoroughly acquainted with the 
details of the examinations. They were also 
under great obligation to Mr. H. G. Tayler, who, 
by his care and attention and calm appreciation 
ot difficulties, had done great service in working 
out details in regard to the examinations. More 
than fifty years ago he (the speaker) became a 
pupil in the office of Sydney Smirke. In those 
days the term of pupilage was five years ; it had 
been seven. It was reduced to five, and it 
was now three. At that time parents paid a 
premium of 300 or 500 guineas for ‘‘the run of 
the office” for their sons, who, if they chose, 
could work, and, if they did, would save their 
masters the expense of a paid clerk. They had 
no systematic education, and though there were 
lectures at various institutions, there was no 
systematic arrangement. In 1855 the Architec- 
tural Association memorialised the Institute on 
the subject of architectural education, which led 
to a great deal of discussion, and the Voluntary 
examination was not established until 1861. 
Now, however, the words of the memorialists 
of 1855 were realised, and they now gave 
students guidance in their studies—on or before 
entering an office, during their pupilage, and 
during the critical period between the expiry 
of their articles and commencing practice—not 
before obtainable. Not only in England, but 
in other countries, there had been a great 
advance made in the education of the archi- 
tect, and he would refer to what had been 
done in the United States, where Professors 
Babcock, Ware, and others had established 
systems of education and University courses, 
which must produce a very great effect upon the 
future of American architecture. In a pamphlet 
which he had circulated in 1887 he gave full 
particulars of these courses, and in the evidence 
which he had given before the Royal Commission 
on the Charter of the Gresham University in 
1893, he entered into detail on the subject, as 
did Messrs. Slater, Emerson, and McVicar 
Anderson, who had endeavoured to get architec- 
ture treated as a separate subject in the University 
course. The result of that evidence, he was glad 
to say, was that the Institute had been recom- 
mended, in the report of the Commissioners, for 
the privilege of nominating a member of the 
Senate of the new University—a very important 
concession—and placing architecture for the first 
time in the position which it should occupy in 
every University course. The question of design 
was a matter of vital importance, which had 
been much misunderstood and had led to a 
considerable amount of opposition to the 
examinations when they were first started. 
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There was, indeed, a very great danger in all 
educational schemes—a great peril of Academic 
nfluence, which had indeed affected some 
countries, and which, he hoped, would never 
occur in England. England had of late years 
attained a position amongst the architectural 
societies and bodies of Europe. In all the 
communications that he had had with architects 
in America or France, Germany or Italy, there 
had been one expression of admiration and of 
praise for the individuality, the independence, 
the originality of English architecture, and those 
who siudied the architectural journals of other 
countries and compared the works illustrated in 
them with the work produced in this country, 
would fully appreciate how much, how far, 
England stood before all other countries in that 
freedom, in that ability of design—not in great 
public buildings always— but in the general 
domestic work of the country. To imperil that 
by introducing any academic system would be 
most unfortunate; and it was that academic 
influence—that one style or mannerism—which 
must be carefully avoided. Hitherto it had 
been: he hoped that it would be—and that 
nothing would be done to imperil the indepen- 
dence and facility of design of English architects, 
but rather that what was now being done would 
aid in improving that, and would give to those 
who desired it an opportunity of mastering a 
knowledge of the grammar and syntax of archi- 
tecture before they attempted to compose great 
works in it He had never been an advocate 
of competitive examinations; the examinations 
were simply tests of the standard that each can- 
didate had reached; a standard of merit to be 
worked up to, and only to be obtained by close 
study ; a guidancé for education and a standard 
by which the knowledge of the student might be 
ascertained, Still further, they made no pre- 
tence that the examinations would make an 
architect. The examinations provided the 
minimum ; they were not conclusive, and there 
was no finality in them. The most successful 
student, by passing the examinations, still remained 
only a student; he had simply acquired the 
power of learning, the power of study, and he 
must use that knowledge simply as the basis for 
further study in order to place himself in a posi- 
tion as a worthy member of the profession and of 
the Institute. The great good that the exami- 
nations had done was the widespread influence 
that they had had in raising the standard of 
education throughout the country. 


President’s Address to Students, 


The following address to students was then 
read by the President :— 

** Tt has been the custom for the President to say 
a few words to the students on these occasions, 
You have had from Mr. MacVicar Anderson, 
when he was President, some admirable remarks 
on planning, besides those on professional 
brotherhood, and most excellent advice from my 
learned predecessor Mr. Penrose, who found out 
for us all and the world the optical refinements of 
Greek architecture. He was trained in the 
reverent study of the antique from the actual 
remains of Greek and Roman structures, and is 
not less learned in those of the middle Italian 
Renaissance, which he has also measured, and we 
have heard from him that Palladio alone of the 
Renaissance architects had learned the secret of 
the grand Roman style. 

However much I may be inferior to my prede- 
cessors in weight and eloquence, I think I may 
say that I cannot yield to them in my ardent 
desire for the improvement of our English archi- 
tecture, nor for giving all the advice and all the 
knowledge that can be imparted in a short 
speech to the students, in whom we see ‘he 
future architects of our country. 

No teaching will give genius or parts to 
learners, but I think I may say, without fear of 
contradiction, that untiring diligence is an abso- 
lutely necessary qualification, and this has been 
so evident to those who possess genius, that 
Buffon defined it ‘‘ as the art of taking trouble,” 
which we all know it is not ; but diligence is so 
absolutely necessary for the development of 
genius, that it is excusable to confuse the neces- 
sary servant with the master. 

I would call your attention to the works of 
Lord Lrighton now being exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, and also to the large collection of his 
studies at the Gallery of Fine Art in Bond-street. 
The studies there are but a portion of the in- 
numerable ones he made, and you will see by 
these that the exquisite perfection he attained in 
his finished pictures and statuary resulted from 
the most careful and accurate study of nature; 
that there is not a form, an extremity, or a piece 





of drapery that was not perfectly studied before it 
was painted or modelled. ats : 

Necessary as indefatigable diligence is, the 
longest life is only too short for the attainment 
of even a competent knowledge in the master art 
we profess, which embraces so many various arts, 
and requires a knowledge so wide and so various, 
and qualities of mind that are rarely found io 
one person. It isa great saving of time to have 
a map, a compass, and a knowledge of the streams 
and currents, of the reefs and sandbanks, before 
we embark ; not only to prevent shipwreck, but 
also to avoid great deviation from our course, so 
that there may be no waste of labour, however 
strong and indefatigable we may be. Some of 
the wiseacres of the last century, during a dearth, 
employed labourers to dig holes in the ground 
and fill them up again, and although this kept the 
labourers’ muscles in training and prevented the 
loss of habits of diligence, the crop that should 
have resulted and rewarded the labourers for their 
exertions was non-existent ; nothing is more dis- 
heartening than useless labour. Many of my 
own early years were wasted in inking in draw- 
ings, and I could not help wishing at the time 
that I had been a shoemaker, for stitching shoes 
could not be more irksome, and would have pre- 
vented some people from getting their feet wet or 
worn. The creation of something useful would 
have mentally compensated me for the irksome 
labour, while no one was benefited by my inking 
in drawings. 

The wisest saying of the Delphic oracle was, 
‘ Know thyself,’ and it can be as usefully 
applied to themselves by those who study archi- 
tecture as by others in the various exigencies of 
human life. It is obvious that if one knows one- 
self one can best choose the part of architecture 
most fitted to one’s aptitudes, and one can map 
out those parts that are essential to be learnt ; by 
this means not only is much useless labour saved, 
but that worst of all shipwrecks is averted, the 
having embraced a profession that is not con- 
genial, and for which one finds one’s capacities 
are not fitted, and this, too, when it seems too 
late to throw up the profession. I recollect hear- 
ing ofa pupil of Laing’s—the Laing who built 
the Custom House—who found architecture so 
uncongenial that he embraced the law, and be- 
came a Vice-Chancellor; as Alfieri the barrister 
became a celebrated architect. It is within the 
knowledge of most men that many of those who 
have become distinguished have changed their 
profession ; but these men have mostly had a 
natural aptitude for the subject they eventually 
embraced and excelled in. 

To those unfortunates who have embraced 
architecture but have no aptitude for it—nor, as 
far as they know, for anything else—I can only 
recommend the behaviour of Scotchmen under 
the circumstances. I think I may say that 
Scotchmen are the only people of the United 
Kingdom who have a good education, and by this 
I mean a moral education ; each man who finds 
himself in this position says to himself, ‘This is 
my only chance in life ; I have no natural aptitude 
for it, but I must try by application and striving 
in season and out of season to make up for my 
lack of aptitude ;’ and you rarely find that they 
fail in whatever walk of life they have embraced, 
for they mostly gain a good position, 

Youth is naturally enthusiastic and ambitious, 
and would fain know everything connected with 
its occupation. Most students have probably 
read Bacon’s programme of mastering all human 
knowledge ; but we are not all Bacons, and had 
Bacon lived now, when the memory wanted for 
one small branch of science is greater than that 
given to most men, he would never have set out 
on so impossible a quest. 

A student, for example, has to see what a 
column cr stanchion will safely bear; and so he 
wants to know the laws of flexure, and find him- 
self referred to Poisson; he gets Poisson’s book, 
but finds that to understand it he must master the 
differential calculus ; he gets a treatise on that, 
but finds it would take him his whole life, if he 
could learn it then; yet as the multiplication 
table is to arithmetic, so is the differential calculus 
to the higher branches of mathematics ;_ he there- 
fore comes to the old conclusion ‘ that everybody 
cannot do everything.’ 

It is. perhaps, a laudable ambition to take one 
of the great architectural geniuses as a pattern, 
but you should have common sense enough to 
calmly and dispassionately review your own 
powers and capacities before entering on a serious 
attempt at imitating his achievements. There is 
only one genius in several millions of people who 
is blessed with the capacities of the great archi- 
tects, who has the making of a Brunellesco, an 





Alberti, a Peruzzi, a Bramante, a Lionardo, 


= 
or a Wren, and I only wish more of 
who find themselves incompetent would 
abandon the profession. The average capaci 
of mankind is not great, and yet each one wishes 
to be the bright particular star of the world 
Each unit of mankind cannot endure the idea 
that his capacity is not equal to that of the 
greatest genius ; but he will admit that he is def. 
cient in industry, and in that judgment which 
guides a man to concentrate himself on the prin. 
cipal aim of his life. This shows us one of the 
weaknesses of humanity, to he ashamed of ad. 
mitting that which is a pure accident, over which 
we have no control ; and to admit, without blush. 
ing, our neglect of those things that are in oy 
power. It is the fashion to encourage the belief 
that all men are born with equal capacities, as jt 
is to suppose that every epoch is equal -in mental 
and moral power, and that the difference depends 
on teaching, as if cutting and polishing a flint 
stone would turn it into a diamond. I recollect 
Roebuck talking this sort of nonseuse at Sheffield, 
and after pointing out what John Stuart Mil 
could do at thirteen years of age, who had then 
mastered Greek, Latin, and mathematics, he 
said :—‘ But if John Mill could do what he de. 
scribed, why may not John Brown do as much, or 
nearly as much?’ 

The subjects that seem to me of the utmost 
importance are—firstly, the recognition by 
students and their teachers that architecture is a 
structural art, and that until this is realised and 
acted on no great improvement is likely to take 
place. All the materials we use have weight, 
and in their ultimate position have size too,-and 
in the positions they are placed have, as well-as 
downright pressure, cross and diagonal strains, 
All these strains occur in almost every building, 
and must balance one another, or else the 
building becomes deformed or ruined, or tumbles 
down. The theory of the strains that produce 
equilibrium is called statics. The architect with 
the keenest observation, the strongest memory, 
and the greatest experience is a mere child, com- 
pared with one who is a master of statics and 
the strength of materials ; secondly, we all admit 
that without proportion buildings and their parts 
are unsightly, and we endeavour to train the eye 
to good proportions by studying classical build- 
ings; their proportions, however, mainly give 
the statical results gained by experience at the 
time the buildings were erected ; if these studies 
are pursued too long they are apt to make us 
fall in love with a state of knowlege inferior to 
that which we now possess. : 

That friend of our youth, Mr. Ruskin, partially 
enlightened us on this suject by pointing out the 
infinite variety of proportions in nature, most of 
which we find agreeable to the eye, and we now 
know that what may be called the fundamental 
proportions depend on the weight to be carried, 
the strength of the material, and its height and 
size. Statics allow us to go further, for, knowing 
the strains to be borne, and where they come, 
and the strength and peculiarities of the material, 
we may mould it into various forms, either by 
cutting away useless parts, or by adding to the 
bulk in certain directions, By statics we know 
where there is a change of function, and where 
various strains are concentrated, and these parts 
call for some expression, and the only way of 
expressing them architecturally is by moulding. 

The proper arrangement of each chamber. for 
the duties it has to perform, the collocation of the 
different chambers, and the access to them by 
means of halls or passages without unnecessaly 
waste of room, is commonly denoted by e 
word ‘planning,’ and in reality it includes 
much more, as, for instance, their proper lighting, 
aeration, ventilation, and warming ; in fact, 4 
enabling us to make the different portions fu 
their ends is the foundation of all good architec: 
ture. But man wants more than this; he wants 
not only certain parts to be more striking 
others, but to make the whole have we oe 
external appearance that it tells us the use 0 sts 
building and evokes the emotions proper 10! 
use. All we have to deal with outside are a 
and roofs, but we may want porticoes and pore rs 
towers, lanterns, spires, and domes for certa 
uses and under certain circumstances. but 

Inside we have much the same elements, 
we have as well, floors, ceilings, and staircas¢s, 
and although we always want floors to be tal, 
there are circumstances where steps are = 
to give elevation and dignity to certain — 
there are also certain shapes which add — 
dignity to the rooms, and if the ceiling is va' . 
or domed we may want it made striking 


beautiful. © See 
One particular point is usually missed in speak 





ing of architecture—the skill in combining 
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‘uncticns between forms of diverse or opposed 
Jnapes, and of marking the different changes of 

ction where they occur, or of marking the 
concentration of strains. These, as I mentioned 
before, are accomplished by moulding, and these 
mouldings are to give us varieties of light and 
shade, and to have a sort of logical sequence in 
their forms. The Greeks were the first and the 

test masters of mouldings, which were, of 
course, shaped to be played on by brilliant sun- 
shine and in a clear air. The Roman mouldings 
were only badly-designed Greek ones with in- 
finitely less variation. The second masters of 
moulding were the Gothic architects, who de- 
signed them for the misty climates and feeble 
sunshine of the countries they lived in. They 
were as logical as the Greeks, though destitute of 
their refined artistic sensibilities ; and since then 
the study of profiling has been abandoned. 

I say nothing of sculpture, in which I included 
naturalistic as well as vegetable and animal forms, 
for this is another art ; but it must be exercised 
with due regard to the architecture, and must 
neither be incongruous nor destroy the scale of 
the part, the chamber, nor the building. You 
cannot expect sculpture from architects, as it 
takes the life study of an artist, and architecture 
alone may be said to embrace the life studies of 
many men—men of science, men of ingenuity, 
and men of art. When, however, the architect 
is so transcendent a genius that he can master his 
own art and that of another artist, he excites our 
wonder and our admiration; but to be a bad 
architect and an execrable sculptor too is not a 
combination to be admired, and still less to be 
proud of. It merely entitles the possessor to 
Martial’s compliment, who called the amateur 
who did so many things nicely a great meddler. 





There are one or two more points that I must 
mention, but perhaps the influence of the age is | 
the most important ; this in one direction is what | 
we call the taste of the nation, and it inevitably 
modifies the individual taste of the artist. The 
old proverb says, ‘ The mind of man is greedy of 
novelty,’ and novelty in itself has, no doubt, a 
certain charm, but it should only be that differ- 
ence from what has gone before which must in- 
evitably follow from those thousands of things, 
circumstances, and temperaments that distinguish 
one age from another. It shows us, too, how 
ridiculous antiquarianism is when it takes the 
place of architecture. We are not Greeks, 
Romans, nor Byzantines ; our age is not Roman- 
esque, nor Gothic, nor Renaissance, and if the 
architecture of the day is to charm the age it 
must discover and embody the desires of the age. 
The paraphrasing of deceased styles only charms 
us in so far as our civilisation approaches that of 
the date of the building paraphrased, and the 
building wants novelty too. We naturally do 
not admire Gothic paraphrases, as the desires of 
those times are so far removed from our own 
inclinations. The Gothic architect’s passion for 
geometry is very far from being ours. 

The nation, too, has lost all desire for art which 
isthe embodiment of ideas, by which alone the 
bulk of the people can be taught; now a little 
scientific jargon, embodied in a newspaper para- | 
graph, or an Act of Parliament, is expected to 
full the function of art, but any person of ob- 
servation can see it does not. Art, which should | 
proclaim to the most uneducated the various | 
inestimable advantages obtained by being free, 
by having a voice in the election of its repre- 
sentatives, by belonging to a great nation with 
colonies, by free teaching, by free surgery and 
doctoring, by free lunatic asylums, by the free 
housing, clothing, and feeding of aged paupers, 
by free libraries, by public parks, gardens, and 
baths, by free museums and free picture galleries, 
knows nothing of it, because it is not brought 
to their eyes by art; in fact, so far is this from 

g the case that all these benefits, if not un- 
«town, are unnoticed, because art is suppressed 
in all the buildings which minister to the people’s 
Wants. Such buildings should be of the most 
impressive appearance, and adorned with sculp- 
ture, expressive of their use. Splendid tombs 
and monuments in public places should perpetuate 
the memory of the great warriors and statesmen, 

€ great inventors and industrial leaders, the great 
Poets, the great writers, musical composers, 
Painters, sculptors, and architects, whose works 
road the hrs live in the memory of the 

e 

parted. M its greatness and glory have de- 
an hitects can but slightly modify the desires of 
age, as there are so many thousand things, 
sions, and influences that combine to mould 
er taste. All they can do is to have the 
able knowledge and skill required for their 








art. s . . . . . . 
» and if invention in architecture is extinct we 


must try to recreate it. I hope it is not extinct, 
but if it be we still have the mountains, rocks, 
and peaks, the caverns and grottces, the woods, 
the trees, and the plains, the rivers and seas, the 
clouds and the heavens, to stimulate us to embody 
the lessons we can learn from these natural 
effects ; not to speak of the lessons we can learn 
from the past architectures of the world. I 
cannot help thinking that if the born architect 
should arise and be single-eyed in his devotion to 
this grand art we might hope to see it again 
flourishing, as in the grand epochs of the past. 
Antiquarianism is not content with gnawing out 
the vitals of architecture, but is destroying our 
faith in its being still alive. 

Another of the points that wants attending to 
is the study of the means employed by the great 
architects of the world to evoke the emotions 
proper to the use of buildings, and particularly to 
those dedicated to the adoration of the Almighty. 
Students are naturally apt to seize upon features 
that they admire and use them in the most incon- 
gruous way, as if the adornment of a temple or a 
palace were appropriate to a labourer’s cottage, a 
coal store, or to a tailor’s shop, whose owner 
makes the human form divine ludicrous and 
ignoble. Elegant simplicity of appearance should 
be the architect’s aim for most of his buildings, as 
his aim should be to produce horror and repulsion 
in a prison. 

Our great object now is to be sure that we have 
done our best to learn all that we ought to learn. 
How delightful would it be if we were as sure of 
our progress as were the Gothic architects, and 
instead of being as careful of every scrap left by 
a semi-barbarous age, as if it had come from 
Heaven, and were sacred, we could use with a 
light heart a good stone, as they did, for our own 
work, and build in their worked part which we 
have surpassed. I may say this was not confined to 
Gothic days; the Greeks used the sculpture they 
had surpassed for filling in holes and trenches, 
and Mr. Purdon Clarke showed me a Saracen 
wood block that had once formed a door-head in 
a destroyed mosque, the back of which had been 
used for the work of the day, while the carved 
part, worked in a former age, had been built in. 

If the Institute wants to start this work of 
fundamental improvement, it will see that its 
examinations are not confined to students alone, 
but are to be passed by every one who joins it, 
and that everything that is not architectural is 
excluded from the examinations, and that those 
things alone are included that every architect 
ought to know to be worthy of the name. No 
one can say that the arts of surgery and medicine 
have not enormously advanced since the surgeons 
and doctors had to pass a strict examination in 
the subjects of these arts. No sane person can 
suppose that if architects were required to show 
that their knowledge rested on a solid foundation 
of science and esthetics that architecture would 
not rapidly progress.” 


Designs and Drawings Submitted for Prizes 
and Studentships, 1897. 


Mr. W. M. Fawcett then briefly reviewed the 
designs and drawings submitted for prizes and 
studentships. The chief prize, he said, for which 
competition was asked was undoubtedly the 
Soane Medallion, and the 100/. which accom- 
panied it. Soane was chiefly interested in 
Classic work, and he (the speaker) believed that 
the Council had nearly always been particular to 
give subjects which could well be worked out on 
Classic lines. The ‘‘ Market Hall,” given this 
time, had met with but little Classic response ; 
but as no rule was laid down on the subject, and 
students were left to their own feelings, it was 
not surprising that the numerous examples of 
quaint old Medieval and later work had 
brought ideas to the mind, and dispelled the 
visions of really early Classic work. Mr. Fawcett 
then referred in detail to some of the designs 
submitted for this and other prizes, in the 
course of which he said that though he 
had let his criticisms, perhaps, fall a little into 
fault finding, he could not pass to other work 
without supplementing these detailed remarks 
with the more general statement of his pleasure 
at seeing such a vast amount of really good work 
submitted for the prizes. There was a great deal 
of good design, well thought out and well 
expressed. Speaking of the measured drawing 
competition, he said that the competition had 
produced three sets of drawings. Two of these 
competitors had taken St. Mary-le-Strand, and 
the third Melrose Abbey. The two first had 


‘chosen a subject that appealed to nearly every 


one as one ofthe most beautiful of the churches 
in London, and both students would have gained 


a good deal by their work, though they had not 











gained the prize. The Melrose Abbey was a fine 
piece of work, and the larger scale drawing of the 
south transept was done with a strength of line 
and vigour of execution that showed the energy 
of the draughtsman. The larger scale foliage 
was also given with remarkable vigour. If he 
might make a deprecatory remark on such a set 
of drawings, it was with regard to a not un- 
common fault in the smaller scale drawings of 
young draughtsmen. In setting out tracery, &c., 
the fact had not been calculated that the thick- 
ness of the outline counted to the tracery while 
all was clear, but it counted to the shaded part 
when the spaces were darkened, so that the 
tracery was made to appear thinner and weaker 
than it was. This, however, was a minor fault 
which did not lead to any great misapprehension, 
and he mentioned it as one on which young men 
a often tripped up on setting out work of this 
ind. 

The President then distributed the prizes and 
studentships to the successful candidates (for list, 
see our last issue, p. 57). 

It was also announced that the next meeting 
would be held on the Ist of February, when a 
paper would be read, under the management of 
the Art Standing Committee, by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbért, R.A.,on ‘*The Sculptor’s Architecture 
of the Renaissance.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


_ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held on Friday last in the Meeting 
Room of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Mr. Beresford Pite, 
the President, occupying the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members, viz., Messrs. E. F. ‘ 
Elms, S. H. Evans, W. V. Morgan, and A. W. 
Waddington. 

Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, senior honorary 
secretary, announced the presentation to the 
Library, by the proprietors of the Buz/der, of “The 
Builder Album of Royal Academy Architecture 
for 1896.” He proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the proprietors, which was agreed to. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Seth Smith, in 
furtherance of the suggestion he made in the paper 
which he recently read before the Association, 
had forwarded to the committee some suggestions 
of the conditions for a competition for a prize of 
ten guineas which he proposed to offer. The 
committee would consider those conditions, and 
announce their decision at a subsequent meeting. 
He (the Chairman) had also to state that Mr. 
Fellowes Prynne, who was one of their vice- 
Presidents last session, had been nominated by 
the committee to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation, as vice-President, of Mr. John Begg, 
The committee would nominate at the next 
meeting, in accordance with by-law 35, a gentle- 
man to fill the vacancy on the committee caused 
hy Mr. Prynne’s re-assumption of the duties of 
=ice-President, and they proposed to nominate the 
gentleman who was next on the election list last 
session, but who was not elected. 

Mr. E. Prioleau Warren then read the following 
paper on ‘‘ Decorative Plasterwork ” :— 


Among the subsidiary arts with which the 
architect has to deal there are few of more general 
application or im ortance than that of the plas- 
terer. So much of our construction nowadays is 
of necessity concealed, and plaster is so handy a 
means of concealment, and indeed, when rightly 
used, so excellent a one, that its use in the 
interiors of buildings is inevitable. 

It is a material so sympathetic and lending 
itself so easily to decorative treatment and the 
repetition of ornamental design, that a vast 
amount of decorative plaster work—good, bad, 
and indifferent, and I fear the last two adjec- 
tives are fully entitled to qualify two-thirds of the 
work—is being daily done. There is none of 
us who can well escape its use even if he wishes 
to do so. It therefore behoves all of us who 
have to do with building and decorating to con- 
sider and to learn what can and should, or what 
cannot and should not, be done with plaster 
work ; and it is much more with a desire to direct 
the attention of the younger members of my 
audience to some of its uses and abuses, than 
with any hope or intention of giving technical 
instruction, that I venture to appear before you. 

One of the first considerations that borders the 
subject of plaster work is ‘that of its fatal facility 
—which constitutes a great decorative danger 
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Its comparative cheapness, its possibilities of 
rapid workmanship, and the endless and easy 
opportunities of reproduction that it affords—in a 
word, its immunity from the natural and powerful 
restraints that cost and structural necessities 
impose in most other building materials--seem to 
me in the case of plaster work to render self- 
imposed restraint and careful discrimination more 
than ever necessary to the designer. 

We are all of us, unhappily, familiar with the 
incontinent cornices of amazing horticultural sug- 
gestion, with their basketwork and lattices, their 
vines and passion flowers insecurely supported by 
internal wires, which bedecked the chief chambers 
of our fathers. We all know, and none of us, I 
hope, love, the weirdly confectiuned ‘centre 
flower’ with dependent ‘‘ gasalier” that 
formed the cherished ceiling ornament of the 
British householder in the fifties, the sixties, 
and even the seventies, and dropped, in in- 
termittent fragments, into his tea-cup or his soup 
tureen. So fearfully and wonderfully made, so 
all-pervading were these adornments, that they 
begot a natural nausea in time, a nausea that—as 
often happens in such cases—communicated itself 
in mental connexion to the innocent material that 
they vulgarised, causing sober folk to foreswear 
ornament of any kind in plaster work, to find a 
safe and wholesome refuge in absolute negation, 
absolute plainness. This was, of course, only a 
partial revulsion, and was accompanied or followed 
by ‘‘ revivals,” as they are called, of many types 
in plaster work, as in all architectural design. 
The beautiful ceilings and friezes of the seventeenth 
century, which made our country famous for its 
plaster work, were studied to good purpose by 
the very few, to evil by the very many, and 
‘*Elizabethan” and ‘‘ Jacobean”  travesties 
became nearly as rife and rampant as the exube- 
rances of the centre flower period. ‘‘ Revivals” of 
Italian, French, Saracenic, indeed, of all and 
every bygone manner, have been practised, and 
there are many eminent plaster shops where you 
can buy a ‘‘ reach-me-down ” design in imitation, 
superficially correct, of any style you please, at so 
much—the term is apt—‘‘per superficial foot.” 
These things have had a great vogue with the unin- 
structed. They please because they offer a romantic 
suggestion of a possibly romantic original, or of 
the manorial or seigneurial appurtenances of 
romantic fiction; a suggestion only, fur even as 
copies they are poor, with their dead, level. floated 
grounds, their railway-line rigidity of ‘‘run” 
mouldings, their sharp arrises, and mechanical 
**repeats.” What a contrast they offer to the 
originals they travesty. Any one who examines, 
with eyes of discernment, agood seventeenth cen- 
tury English ceiling, will see that, besutiful as the 
plan of design and forms of ornament may be in 
themselves, they only count for a portion of the 
total sum of beauty. The hand of time, and 
recurrent coats of whitewash, have often done 
much in contribution of effect ; but the intrinsic, 
ineffable, underlying charm of handiwork, of 
human pleasure aud interest, of ‘‘ handling” is 
there. 

The plain surfaces are not hard and level, they 
are full of slight undulations, the ribs or ‘‘ strap 
work” have no mechanical rigidity, they are by 
no means accurate at their intersections, they are 
softly and pleasantly moulded, and usually undu- 
late somewhat with the uneven surface of the 
ceiling. 

The ornamental foliations—bosses, roses, and 
the like—when they rep at, do not do so with 
regimental exactitude ; awkward corners caused 
by irregular wall lines, chimney breasts, &c., are 
lightly and nonchalantly dealt with; there is no 
strained attempt at fit, begotten of the drawing- 
board ; the design is curtailed, expanded, chopped 
off, or twisted to meet the emergency in a manner 
that would look queer on a smart office drawing, 
but is delightful in reality. 

Experts differ very much as to the methods of 
preparing the plaster used for these old ceilings, 
and as to the way in which they were put up. 
It is, of course, well known that some were 
rendered in lathing, some on rough withies, and 
some on reeds or rushes, It is obvious that 
casting was employed in many instances for the 
ornamental foliations and bosses, and it is stated 
that a sort of stamp or pressing-mould was 
employed for repeating ornaments of small size, 
such as the roses in the beautiful ceiling at 
Chastleton, one or two of which I was able to 
examine closely, as they had fallen down. They 
certainly seemed to me to have been squeezed 
into a mould, There are many indications that 
a good deal of the rib-work was formed by press- 
ing into the plaster ceiling, while still damp, 
lengths of rib in a similar damp condition. One 
finds awkward joins and curious failures to fit to 


a centre, in the case of radiating ribs, which 
warrant that idea. 

If you examine a fallen bit of plaster from one 
of these old ceilings you will generally find it very 
thick and coarse—ofien very earthy and some- 
times full of little bits of gravel, &c., the kind of 
stuff the conscientious architect would have to 
condemn. But its very coarseness helped the 
effect of the plain surfaces by giving them texture, 
a quality we so often miss nowadays. How the 
elaborate and complicated ceilings were designed 
and set out we do not know with certainty, but 
there was probably a rough plan, which was all 
that a well skilled workman needed—he had his 
tools, his models, and his traditions. That he 
had models of ornaments for ceilings and friezes 
we know, as we find exact repetition not only in 
different rooms of the same house, but in different 
houses. And you will often find ornamental 
designs, obviously intended for a ceiling, formed 
into a frieze or used to decorate the spandrels left 
between the horizontal frieze and the end of a 
vaulted ceiling, as in the library at Merton College 
Oxford. It is probable, however, that much if 
not most of the decorative design was modelled 
zz situ on the ceiling itself partly with tools, 
partly with fingers. 

When fingers were used upon the actual plaster 
it is obvious, as any plasterer will tell you, that 
the lime used cannot have been as sharp as that 
we use now—it must have been old or deadened, 
or no man’s fingers would have stood it. 

There are many lessons to be learned from the 
abundant examples, to be found in almost every 
county of England, of beautiful old plaster work, 
while Scotland, Wales, and Ireland have their 
characteristic examples, and one of them is the 
extreme importance of plain surfaces of texture, 
I am glad to know that within the last few years 
that lesson has been taken to heart by one or two 
artists who have turned their attention to plaster 
work, There were some striking instances of 
the fact in the work of Mr. Ernest Gimson at the 
last Arts and Crafts Exhibition; work full of 
charm and feeling, and quiet originality, and 
delightful in uneven surfaces, roughish texture, 
and broad unlaboured modelling — work as 
different in spirit from the average mechanical 
plaster work of to-day as was that of the 
Elizabethan cr Jacobean plasterer. I believe 
that the first essential of success in plaster 
work of frieze or ceiling is the treatment 
ofthe ground. It will be difficult but necessary, 
if we are to succeed, to wrest from the modern 
wo: kman his ideal of perfect even-floated and set 
levels, innocent of the faintest undulation as fresh 
thin snow over a sheet of ice—and looking just as 
cold and hard. It is amazing with what skill a 
good and conscientious plasterer, armed with his 
float and straight-edge, will arrive at that result. 
It is neat, it is smart, it is difficult to do, and he 
is proud of the achievement, and I don’t blame 
him ; he does well what is expected of him, and 
satisfies his conscience, we will hope. When his 
ceiling is to be sub-divided by ribs or decorated 
with ornament of any kind, he still appears to be 
ruled by the instinct for sharpness, hardness and 
rigidity. He starts with a billiard table surface, the 
ribs are ‘‘ run” with a zinc mould 27 sétz, or are 
cast in a ‘‘ run” reverse mould and put up subse- 
quently, the ornaments are cast from sharp feel- 
ingless mudels, and the work reaches a wonderful 
perfection of mechanical accuracy which, to the 
mind of an artist, is its glaring imperfectiin. The 
arrises are sharp as razors, the beads are round 
and smooth as glass tubes, a corre-pondence re- 
ligiously exact is maintained on both sides of a 
centre line. The cornices are run as accurately, 
as mathematically as the rest, and the drawings 
and details are faithfully observed. The result is 
naturally as unsympathetic as the method. 

I speak of the average. I am well aware that, 
fortunately, there are exceptions—I am happy in 
believing that they are many, and the number seems 
likely to increase rapidly as architects increasingly 
devote more time and thought to what is one of 
the most interesting and important crafts amongst 
the many that they rule. What we need, it seems 
to me, to fit us for a more competent contrel of 
plaster work—as of so many crafis, is to draw less 
and model more. Fortunately, within the Jast 
few years a good many sculptors of talent have 
turned their attention to decurative plaster work, 
and beautiful ceilings, friezes, and panels in low 
relief, stand to the credit of several men whose 
names are well known to you. There is an 
increasing demand for decorative work in plaster. 
People, even of moderate means, are no longer 


generally content with the blank white lids of the |, 


boxes they live in, This discontent is exemplified 
in many ways, one of them is that suburban joy, 





the patterned ceiling paper ; other indications are 








the patent substitutes for modelled cejjj 
whose illustrated catalogues, with their alluring 
titles, are lavished on the letter box Kae 
waste-paper basket of every architect. A desire 
for decorative friezes is also prevalent, and is 
exemplified by precisely similar instances, ]f 
this discontent is responsible for many queer 
results and unlovely makeshifts, it is not jp 
itself ignoble. It is our business to divert it into 
wholesome channels, The instinct to enrich the 
ceiling or the roof is, I think, a natural and 
an obvious one—the roof is surely as worthy of 
adornment as the walls. In a church OF a great 
hall it is, or should be, the crown and glory of 
the whole scheme. In domestic work, in the 
home of the average comfortable Briton, the 
cheap substitute for modelled plasterwork obtains 
a readier acceptance on account of the fact that 
we dwell—most of us—like hermit crabs, in other 
people’s shells. The leasehold condition of oyr 
occupancy has begotten a leasehold type of deco. 
ration. The householder wants something that 
will ‘last my time, don’t you know ”—or, at any 
rate, suffice for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one 
years. So he not unnaturally shrinks from per. 
manency, which implies cost, and he thinks the 
real thing costly ; but, as a matter of fact, it is 
by no means necessarily so. With care and 
thought, and a little ingenuity, it is possible to 
get good decorative results in plaster at small 
cost. There are many ways, for instance, of 
redeeming the absolute bareness of a plain 
plaster ceiling, without much _ expenditure, 
You can have a_ well moulded cornice 
and divide your ceiling into plain panels by 
means of shallow ribs. At very little extra cost, 
if your design ‘‘repeats,” you can put some 
simple little ornament into the panels. You can 
dispense with ribs, and have ornamental corner 
pieces and acentre ; or you can have the general 
field plain, and have an ornamental border next 
the cornice, and modelled in low, broad relief. 
Where your conditions make it possible, and, I 
should say, in a longish room or corridor, you 
can drop the cornice a little way down the wall, 
and form your ceiling to a shallow curve. This 
may be delightful in itself, even if quite un- 
relieved, or can be very effectively decorated 
with light ribs at intervals and simple flattish 
ornaments. There is really no end to the simple 
and effective possibilities of very slightly deco- 
rated ceilings. I have seen an old ceiling ina 
low room at Oxford which has four corner orna- 
ments and a centre, very simply modelled in a 
highly conventionalised grape vine design—and 
it wants nothing more—but the plain surface is 
_ as would horrify the skilled plasterer of 
to-day. 

The ceiling under an ordinary collar-rafter 
roof frequently gives a pleasant opportunity for 
plaster decoration. You can accept the splayed 
side between ceiling and cornice, and treat it as 
a sort of sloping frieze, ornamenting the flat 
under the collars more simply and sparsely, or you 
can fix out and form a curved or vaulted ceiling, 
as I have suggested before ; and a vault is one of 
the most delightful fields for decoration. | 

When cost is not a closely restrictive considera- 
tion, the range of possibilities is wide for ceiling, 
frieze, decorative panels on chimney breasts, or 
such like positions, or for the treatment of the 
walls themselves. It is sometimes desirable—in 
a hall or a ball-room, for instance—to treat the 
walls with a permanent architectural decoration 
that precludes further ad rmment by means of 
pictures, wall papers or hangings, and this, if 
you use low relief and have a good protective 
base or dado, can well be done with plaster 
work, by means of pilasters, decorated panelling, 
reliefs, &c, , 

If pilasters are used, it is generally advisable to 
enclese the plaster relief in a wooden frame, for 
preservation’s sake. Whatever the field of your 
decoration, it is necessary, of course, to use 
restraint, to avoid over-crowding and fussiness, 
to aim at a broad decorative result, to remember 
that you will cheapen your devices by over” 
repetition, and spoil your ornament by over 
elaboration, The eye wants some unorna 
mented spaces to rest upon. It seems to mé 


| in most cases wise to have rather plainly treate 


walls and a simple frieze, for instance, = 
your ceiling is elaborate, and a simple cei 7 
where you want an elaborate frieze. It is ny 
necessary to say that your plaster work should : 
‘ plastery ” in effect, round and soft, = 
should not imitate the treatment of any other 
<—— ling, fi 1 hatsoever form 
e ceili rieze, panels, or W i 

the plaster work cana aah, should fall into the 
architectural scheme of the interior they a 
tribute to, they must be in coherent relation 
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the rest. The scale must be preserved. And 
there are many considerations to be taken into 
account in designing a frieze or ceiling. The 
roportion of the room, of course, first. It is 
obvious that the same design would be inappro- 
priate—in one instance, if applied to two rooms, 
one of which was 10 ft. high and the other 20 ft., 
and that a long, low room needs different ceiling 
treatment to a high square one. Then the light- 
ing must be taken into account. Where the tops 
of the windows reach nearly to the ceiling, and 
especially where a longish room has such win- 
dows pretty evenly distributed along one side 
only, very delicate relief will tell ata considerable 
height. In the same room if the windows are 
low, or SO small as to give inadequate light, the 
relief will require-to be bolder in order to tell. 
A room lit from two opposite sides, giving a 
strong cross light, is the most difficult to treat 
cuccessfully. The cross light defeats the shadows 
and spoils the effect of relief; in such a room 
greater emphasis, greater sharpness of modelling 
is advisable. Allthese remarks are intended to 
apply to daylight effects, but artificial lighting 
should be considered, too. In great reception 
rooms, chiefly used at nights, and in all rooms 
intended to be brilliantly lit—say, by elec‘ric 
light—it is well to keep the relief rather softer and 
more delicate than in rooms of more ordinary 
character or illumination. 

As a general rule, in an averagely lighted room, 
upto 13 ft. or 14 ft. in height, the relief of ceiling- 
mouldings or ornaments does not require very 
great projection if the ceiling is left white or 
nearly white, as relief looks exaggerated. Ribs, 
I think, are best rather broad and shallow in 
form, and with a tendency to round members 
rather than sharp-arrised ones. Their size, of 
course, must depend upon the scale of the 
room, the heights at which they occur, and 
the effect aimed at. Constructional beams 
dividing the length of a ceiling frequently 
help the design greatly, and are capable of 
very effective treatment in themselves. In many 
a splendid old ceiling the ornament was confined 
entirely to the beams and the cornice with which 
they intersected. 

When there are no beams, I am personally 
inclined to prefer detachment between the deco- 
rative design of the ceiling and the cornice. I 
like a margin left along the cornice. This 
helps you if you wi-h to leave the ceiling whitish 
and to colour the cornice ; and, generally speak- 
ing, the cornice must be regarded as the crown 
of the wall and not as the beginning of the 
ceiling. 

However, that is, after all, a matter of design 
or circumstance; it is risky to generalise too 
freely. But it is safe to say that too much atten- 
tion cannot be bestowed, first, on the ground 
surface—whether of ceiling, frieze, or panel— 
and, second, on the modelling of any ornament, 
whether simple rib or foliated or arabesque 
design. If you cannot be sure of getting good 
modelling, have none at all : find safety in plain- 
ness. If you wish to avoid sharpness and hard- 
ness, have ribs and cornices modelled, not 
run, Keep them simple and broad, not 
liney and wiry. Generally speaking, I 
believe that for ceilings ‘a more or less 
geometric basis for the leading lines gives the 
happiest effect ; the arrangement should, at any 
tate, be ordered, if not formal. But whatever 
the basis and whatever the treatment, the design 
should essentially be a ceiling design, the orna- 
mentation of a flat surface—to be seen from below 
—and in a room where it is intended to be seen 
from all points, it should ‘‘ read,” as it is called, 
in all directions equally well, though it may have 
4 main longitudinal or lateral tendency. It is 
perhaps, hardly necessary to counsel the avoid. 
ance of any obviously unsuitable type of design 
for a ceiling, such as swags and Gueune- 
suitable, perhaps, on a vertical surface like a 
frieze, where the sense of vertical dependence is 
appropriate, but inappropriate and awkward in a 
ceiling. A frequently effective treatment for a 
tallish frieze is to have some form of ornament 
ae at widish intervals, the interspaces being 
oer quite plain or filled with a plain moulded 


I have so far dealt with the consideration 
rome work for the interiors of private cone 
; teat mansions and great civic buildings differ in 

egree rather than in kind from these, and, as 
= their internal plaster work, the principles 
we icable to smaller buildings apply to them. 
tog deep-beamed and coffered ceilings are 
— structural support in needed for 
pad rn bolder modelling and moulding, of 
oa © preserve their relation in scale to their 

ecture. They often, however, present the 


decorative problem of the treatment of domes, of 
which in a civil building, I have not yet seen a strik- 
ingly original treatment in plaster work. I have 
seen, you have all doubtless seen, dozens of domes 
'r ated with diminishing coffered panels, whose 
fr me-work ascends on converging radial lines. 
Wren left us many fine instances of these. The 
a. me of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is, I think, the 
n ost beautiful instance I know. In this dome 
there are four tiers of diminishing coffer panels, 
the second above the cornice, and the final one 
having panels corresponding in width to two of 
the first and third. And, indeed, Wren’s 
churches, and those of his pupils and immediate 
successors, provide an abundant field for study of a 
certain type of design in plaster work. mannered 
and formal very often, but full of vigorous 
character and excellent workmanship. 

A great deal of the plaster work, which is by 
no means confined to the ceilings, of our city 
churches is, of course, subject to the criticism of 
being in direct and purposeful imitation of classi- 
cal Italian models in stone or marble. The 
coffered soffits of the arches of St. Bride’s, 
Fleet-street, of St. Katherine Cree, show this 
strongly, and it is observable that in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral stone and plaster details 
are precisely of the same character. In 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, there is much fine 
plaster work beside the dome; there are light and 
narrowish arch soffits with running patterns of 
roses, &c , and the transverse arches of the vaulted 
roof mark the plain vaulting bays—unrelieved 
except by a large centre boss—with a boldly- 
modelled band of convoluted foliage ornament. 
The churches of St. Mary Aldermary. and 
St. Katherine Cree both have groined Gothic 
ceilings in plaster—very reprehensible theoreti- 
cally, but distinctly picturesque. And at St. 
Mary’s Aldermary the arch spandrels of the nave 
arcade are charmingly filled with coats of arms, 
and flowers, and fruit, &c.—a good instance of 
the effect of confining ornament, using it to give 
special emphasis to particular features of con- 
struction—the wall above the arches being 
perfectly plain. Christ Church, Newgate, shows a 
sparing use of plaster aGornment. And the 
beautiful little interior of St. Anneand St. Agnes, 
Aldersgate, shows in its large decorative panel 
borders, its shallow arch cofferings, and the en- 
riched soffits of its corner spaces, some graceful 
and delightful examples of this Anglo-Italian 
Architectonic style of plaster work. 

It has been reserved for the last few decades 
of this century, and the devotees of the ‘‘ Gothic 
Revival,” to find that plaster work is inappro- 
priate to the interior of a church, In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and until near 
the end of the first half of the nineteenth, plaster 
cellings were the rule and not the exception in 
churches. 

A great many very charming ones have disap- 
peared before the hand of the restorer, but 
several seventeenth and numberless eighteenth 
century examples remain. I am glad to see that 
plaster work is regaining its place in church 
interiors ; it provides, at any rate, a pleasing 
variant to ceilings of stained or painted deal, or 
to open roofs with timbers of small scantling 
and wrought ‘“‘die-square.” For the enriched 
ceiling of sanctuary chancel or side chapel, I 
think it is a most excellent material ; and the 
invention of fibrous plaster makes it possible, with 
little difficulty and comparatively small cost, to 
use enriched plaster work, not only for ceilings, 
but for other decorative purposes in churches. 

The slabs of plaster which bear portions 
of the design, or completely fill separate 
panels, are put up like wood - work, and 
screwed to the rafters, or firring pieces, put 
to receive them. Each slab should be composed 
of thinnish plaster, embedding layers—usually 
two in number, I believe, of very wide-meshed 
canvas; the plaster being worked well through 
the meshes. They are stiffened with laths or 
battens, ar.d can be worked to any required angle 
or curve. If the relief is not great they are very 
light. Where a number of slabs have to be joined 
to form a ceiling, without intermediate ribs, it is 
customary to pack damp canvas between their 
meeting edges, which not only protects them, but 
forms a stiff setting when it dries; the fissures 
are subsequently pointed in with plaster. Brass 
screws should be used for fixing, and the screw- 
holes, of course, must 2¢ stopped in. If steel 
screws ate used, the heads require to be coated 
with japan or paint to prevent the inevitable rust 
from staining the plaster. 

I put up a panelled ceiling of this kind over 
the sanctuary. at Groombridge Church some two 
years ago. I believe that many of you have 





, visited that building. 


In that case the panels 





were each in one slab, and their edges were 
clipped by the overlapping oak ribs and fillets. 

In my Church of St. Clement’s, at Bradford, I 
had the good fortune to secure, for the decoration 
of the chancel roof. the services of Mr. George 
Frampton, who modelled the fibrous plaster ceil- 
ing, and of Mr. Anning Bell, who coloured it. 

In this case Mr. Frampton was first provided 
with a model, toa scale, I think, of one quarter 
full size, of one side of the covered inner roof. 
On this he modelled his first sketch, which with 
some other details of the ceiling, he afterwards 
exhibited at the Arts and Crafts exhibition two 
years ago. He then set to work on a full-sized 
model of the eastern bay, and upon the repeating 
ornament of shields and rose trees, and the frieze 
of cherubs that fill the rest of the ceiling. Casts 
were made from his models and were screwed up, 
joined, and stopped in the manner I have before 
described. The ridge, cornice, and vertical ribs 
are of deal, and are painted and gilded with the 
rest of the ceiling, which was dry and paintable 
within a day or two of fixing. 

The use of fibrous plaster enables one to escape 
the flatness and rigidity I have spoken of as due 
to floating surfaces and running mouldings. The 
casts bear the direct impression of the modeller’s 
hancling. The use of this material is not without 
its artistic dangers, the chief of which is that its 
modelling is not as arule done upon the actual 
ceiling. It is possible, of course, to model zz 
situ, and then cast from the models elsewhere, 
and that, I fancy, would be one of the safest ways 
in which to prepare the design of a fibrous ceil- 
ing ; for nothing can quite come up to the actual 
position and the actual lighting of the building for 
which the work;is destined. The next best 
method is to arrange your model in the work- 
shop at as nearly as possible the height that the 
ultimate casting will occupy, approximating as far 
as possible the conditions of light and surround- 
ings, and modelling the ceiling from below. If 
you cannot manage this, it is wise, at least, to 
get your model either conveyed to the site it is to 
occupy, or hoisted up in some similar position for 
your judgment of effect. 

It is essential in case of a ceiling with a cornice, 
and divided. by plaster ribs, to have cornice and 
ribs cast from models also, not run. In the case 
of ribs this can be efficiently done by casting a 
reverse from the first model and pressing the clay 
into it to form ribs for the model section of the 
ceiling. The laying of the moist clay ribs into 
the ground surface of the model insures the 
avoidance of rigidity. I have said that it i 
impracticable to mould with the fingers the 
actual plaster so as to avoid casting altogether, 
unless that plaster differs very much from what 
we generally use. But that difference is now 
obtained, as I am told, by the use of old or 
deadened lime, and some special kind of san¢c, 
and ceilings and other decorative work are 
modelled in plaster and in position. That, it 
seems to me, must be the best plan possible when 
the object is to avoid repetition, and when cost 
admits of it; for where exact repetition can be 
avoided the better will be the result. 

The consideration of decorative plaster work 
for the exteriors of buildings is almost a subject 
by itself, As you know, a great use of it was 
made in certain districts, the Eastern counties 
especially, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries. ‘‘ Sparrow’s house” at Ipswich 
is a striking instance of rather coarse and crude, 
but very picturesque, adornment. A good deal 
of external plaster work (using that term to cover 
work in cement and selenitic mortar) has been 
done in our time, as several of Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s buildings testify. Until quite recent 
times the old traditional and delightful ‘‘ stick- 
work ” was done by village plasterers on rendered 
cottage fronts, but I fear that tradition has gone 
the way of many others. 

One suggestion I would make with regard to 
external work in low relief, is that the relief 
should be stronger on the north side of a building 
than on the orhers. 

I have now only a few words to say as to the 
treatment of finished internal plaster work. When 
the plaster—fibrous or otherwise—is perfectly dry, 
itcan be treated with a thin coating of wax dis- 
solved in turpeptine, wiped or rubbed here and 
there with a rag; this gives it a pleasant, soft, 
ivory like appearance that is more agreeable than 
the even tint of distemper. (At Groombridge I 
had the shields and emblems entirely gilded, and 
then glazed over partially with thin oil colour, 
the whole of the remainder being waxed.) If 
heraldry is employed, the coats of arms must, of 
course, be coloured, or the blazonry is incomplete. 
There are some good instances of the effect of 





emblazoned coats occurring in a general field of 
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toned white plaster in the cloisters of Corpus 
College, Oxford. It is a contrast of which I am 
fond, that of richly tinted heraldry and toned 
white plaster work. In church work it is likely 
that colour over the whole surface of the work 
may be needed, and this presents no difficulties 
either in the case of oil colour or distemper; in 
the latter case the suction of the plaster will pro- 
bably need to be stopped with a coat of priming. 
I referred just now to the effects of a cross light. 
In my opinion a ceiling lit from both sides re- 
quires colour, and, perhaps,-gilding, more im- 
peratively than one lit from side or end only, 
when the relief gets its full value through 
shadows. 

Plaster reliefs may, of course, be readily used 
for decorating wall spaces or arch spandrels in 
churches, 

There is, in fact, no end to its decorative 
applicability. 

ime, and your patience, would fail me if I 
endeavoured to cover all the ground of my 
subject. 

You will notice that I have omitted all con- 
sideration of Sgraffito work and Scagliola, which 
certainly come under the head of decorative 
plaster work ; I did so advisedly, for the former 
subject alone would readily fill the limits of a 
paper like this. 

For similar reasons I have not treated of 
foreign work—Italian, French, Spanish, or 
Mauresque, European or Asiatic—the subject is 
really a tremendous one. If I have succeeded 
in arousing any interest or enthusiasm for a very 
attractive craft, I have realised the full intention 
of my paper. 
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Mr. L. A. Shuffrey, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said that Mr. Warren had 
touched upon most points connected with his 
subject, provided a line was drawn at the 
type of plaster work which was illustrated by 
the specimens exhibited in that room. But 
plaster work went a good deal further than 
that in England. In the Adam work, for 
instance, about which they had heard nothing 
that evening, there was a great deal of beauty, 
and there were many situations where that 
work seemed to be exceedingly suitable. But 
they would have to start upon it with rather 
different ideas from those suggested by the 
lecturer, otherwise they would find difficul- 
ties to contend with, as in the idea that the 
ground was to be wavy or uneven. He thought 
that a plain ground answered the purpose very 
well, especially if it were considered as a contrast 
to the modelled work which was put upon it. 
He remembered an important piece of advice 
which Mr. Stephen Webb gave him some time 
ago, and that was, when modelling ornament 
upon their ground, either in plaster or clay, 
a little bit of clay just rubbed along the 
edge where the modelled work intersected the 
ground, would do much to check the hardness 
which would otherwise result. He would like to 
lay stress upon the point that the lecturer had 
referred to as to the value of the ground. There 
was no doubt that a very little ornament, indeed, 
could be made to go a long way, and it was often 
found that a great deal of trouble was taken to 
model or to construct ornament which it would 
be better to remove altogether. In regard to the 
model of the frieze which Mr. Warren had 
brought there that evening, it would be 
much improved, he thought, if a considerable 
amount of the ornament were removed. As 
ornament largely contributed to cost and 
labour, this point should be kept in mind. 

Mr. W. Millar said that in regard to the Adam 
work, it was not plaster at all, but composition, 
and it gave very little exercise for the modeller’s 
art. Fibrous plaster had its advantages and 
disadvantages. Comparing it with lime plaster, 
it did not possess many advantages—for one 
thing, it did not afford the resistance to sound 
that lime plaster did, owing to its thinness, 
and it was not so fireproof, because it was backed 
with wood. It was generally believed that 
fibrous plaster was a modern invention, intro- 
duced by a French modeller about fifty years 
ago. When working in Paris, he had dis- 
covered a book on architecture by an architect 
who had visited Egypt, in which it was stated 
that the method of working fibrous plaster— 
plaster and linen—(canvas was apparently not 
known) was certainly practised in Egypt in the 
fourteenth century just as we did it now. In read- 
ing up for his forthcoming book on plain and deco- 
rative plaster work, he had discovered that fine 
linen and plaster were often used formerly in the 
decoration on coffins, while mummies were 
swathed in fine linen and plaster. .. Fibrous 





plaster was very useful for ceiling work and in 
renovating old ceilings. At the extension of the 
Holborn Restaurant the fibrous plaster ceilings 
were fixed before the coofs were on, each floor 
being taken in succession, beginning at the 
bottom and working upwards. 

Mr. Hampden W. Pratt seconded the vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, and said that with all the 
plaster work that was done now it was surprising 
that the speculative builder was so conservative 
in clinging to that old feature, the centre flower 
or ceiling flower. If there was one thing he was 
brought up to abominate more than another, it 
was that one ornament in the centre of the 
ceiling, and he was surprised to hear Mr. Warren 
speak of it asa legitimate feature. No doubt it 
could be done very nicely sometimes, but then 
one had to get out of one’s mind the prejudice 
for centre flowers which were screwed up to the 
ceiling. With regard to modelling plaster so as 
to suit the light in the different rooms, that was 
an exceedingly difficult thing to do, more espe- 
cially when daylight as well as artificial light 
had to be considered. It was really time to 
seriously reconsider the question of designing 
mouldings and ornament for ceilings now that the 
electric light was so much used in lighting rooms, 
for electric light did light up our ceilings more 
than either gas or other lights, and it produced very 
strong shadows. He was glad that Mr. Warren 
had referred to that illegitimate treatment for 
ceiling work, viz., the “‘swag.” There was good 
authority for doing it in some of the old plaster 
work, but it seemed absurd, although an every- 
day occurrence, to hang swags on a flat ceiling. 
Another mistake which was frequently made was 
in treating the cornice as part of the ceiling 
instead of as part of the wall. It was better to 
start with the idea that a cornice was part of 
the wall and not of the ceiling. The frieze was 
such an ordinary feature nowadays that if it 
were properly treated in connexion with the 
corniceit would naturally form a crown or fini:h to 
the wall. Over-ornamentation was, no doubt, 
very frequently practised, and, in order to get 
good effect, reserve in all these matters must be 
very carefully studied. In regard to external 
work, he would have liked the lecturer to have 
given them a little more information on that 
point. No doubt others beside himself had had 
the same difficulties in getting external plaster 
work that would be weather-proof. Portland 
cement had been referred to, and he should like 
to know what plaster work could be relied upon 
for exposed positions. 

The Chairman asked if there was any specifica- 
cation of proportions and materials that Mr. 
Warren would recommend for ornamental plaster 
ceilings. They had heard a very careful and 
accurate account of some specimens of old work 
which the lecturer had examined, but it would 
help them if they could have definitely from him 
a specification as to sand, and its proportions, and 
the lime that he would recommend, and hints to 
workmen as to its proper slaking, and as to the 
advantage or disadvantage of using old lime. 
Mr. Warren had not mentioned Parian cement : 
he (the Chairman) was under the impression that 
Parian was comparatively easy to work with the 
fingers ; that there was not the objection to work- 
ing it with the hands that there was with ordinary 
plaster. 

Mr. Millar said that Parian was formed from 
gypsum, so that they had plaster in a different 
state. Various solutions were applied to gypsum 
to give it hardness. Parian was a good material 
to model in, for it was pliable and mellow, and 
it afforded time to manipulate properly. 

The Chairman said that that was an interesting 
and important point. Inaceiling recently done 
for him, with some amount of decoration about it, 
they floated in Portland and then set in Parian, 
after which the Parian was cut out back to the 
Portland, and the Parian ornaments were run in. 
Mr. Warren had wisely confined his attention to 
a particular class of work, viz., the domestic 
plaster work of England from the Jacobean 
period down to the beginning of the Adam time. 
Chere was point in what Mr. Shuffrey had said as to 
the eye enjoying freedom in the ground: there were 
ases in which it was just as valuable to have it 
as in other cases it was valuable to be without it; 
and he (the speaker) thought that in proportion 
to the light and height of the room they required 
smoothness of ground and sharpness of detail ; 
that where the light was moderate and the room 
was small in proportion and height, the more 
unevenness there was in the ground, the 
more delight there would be in the ceiling, 
and the freer and softer the mouldings the 
pleasanter it would be to the eye. He was very 
much ayerse to leading any -one to suppose 





et 


that because a thing was uneven and rough 
it was beautiful, or, on the contrary, that 
because a thing was smooth and regular 
it was beautiful. They must be  carefyl 
in avoiding Scylla that they did not fall into 
Charybdis. During the last excursion of the 
Association they saw a great deal of interest; 
plaster work in the heart of Kent. Those who 
tovk part in that excursion would remember Kj 
Charles’s Chapel at Tunbridge Wells, Groom. 
bridge, and Holmhurst, where there was ap 
interesting ceiling which attracted some attep. 
tion because the number of scattered bosses 
suggested to some of the members the practice 
of some nineteenth century decadent  artisis 
of leaving work unfinished for the sake of 
effect. An inspection of the work showed, 
however, that the design for the ceiling 
existed, but that it had not been completed, 
The effect was picturesque, but wholly acc. 
dental. At the Bank of England there were 
some interesting little domes in the passages and 
corridors, which were of plaster, and which 
would well repay a visit of inspection; and in 
modern work there was a charming ceiling by Mr, 
Macartney in Berkeley-square. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the meet. 
ing and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Warren, in responding, said that in reply 
to Mr. Shuffrey as to the omission of historical 
information, his paper was not intended to be 
chronological. With regard to the Adam work, 
he had not omitted to refer to it with any slighting 
intentions, though he might add that he did not 
find it of the same exciting interest as the work 
of previous periods. It was dainty and pleasing, 
but very imitative. It not only repeated itself 
over and over again—its stock in trade they all 
knew ; but those forms were not original, as an 
inspection of some of the old work at Rome 
would show. There was a traditional style about 
it, and the Adam brothers knew what they were 
about, and produced graceful and refined results. 
He had omitted specific mention in his paper of 
a great deal of Queen Anne work. His object 
had been to use past instances to exemplify 
qualities which he thought of importance. Mr, 
Shuffrey’s criticism of his frieze was true, but he 
might point out that he was building up to what 
existed, which was a ceiling with very heavy 
beams. As to the question of the flat ground, he 
thought an absolutely flat ground was unpleasant. 

Mr. Shuffrey asked how they could avoid it? 

Mr. Warren said they must get the workman to 
give up the absolutely level floated ground. In the 
use of fibrous plaster there was no difficulty. Mr. 
Pratt seemed to think that he (the speaker) was in 
favour of the centre flower for ceilings. There 
was all the difference in the world between the 
centre flower which was palpably stuck on and 
the centre-piece which was worked into the 
ceiling. As to the influence of the electric light 
upon ceilings, that was an important point. 
Since the adoption of the electric light objects 
were made more definite, and he did not think 
that the ceiling was thereby improved. He 
thought that they would have to pay special 
attention to mouldings, especially ceiling mould- 
ings, where the electric light was used. _As to 
external plaster work, he had not used it very 
extensively. He had used chiefly Portland 
cement and a silicious wash to give it the colour 
he required. Mr. Millar would no doubt be able 
to give them the information as to the nature of 
lime and the proportions which were best to me 
into the specification. As to the beauti . 
ceiling at Groombridge, it was very much like 
the ceiling at Ashburnham House. The treat- 
ment of surfaces could easily be overdone im 4 
room where the electric light was used, and gree 
care was necessary in order to prevent this. : 
was extremely important also, where ge = 
costly, to employ for ceiling or other are 
work a good artist, and leave the design to him. 
The more that was left to the modeller the ree 
The architect should be responsible for z= 
general lines of a decorative scheme, but id 
modeller, who had technical knowledge 4 
skill, should be left to supply the details. = 

The Chairman, in calling upon Mr. Millar 
add a few remarks on the question of ig 
cation, said that the ceiling in the passage od “ 
buildirg in which they were assembles wiling 
charming example of a plaster moulde , ceiling. 
The ceiling above them was a mixed pee 

Mr. Millar said that, as to the spect cal 

: : ceilings, the 
of materials for ordinary plaster | P ensee 
old Roman laws enforced a period et cued 
years before lime could be used, ~ a i 
law which might be followed with advantage 

x tland cement, he 
the present time. As to Port san 
could not see any objection to it, because 
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—— 
the strongest known cement we have, There was 
objection to the colour, but the materia Icould be 
coloured to any requisite tint by the use of oxides. 
As a substitute for Portland cement, there was 
lenitic or any hydraulic lime. Portland cement 
could always be modelled in, because it was so 
goftand pliable; but it must be finished up as the 
modeller went along, for it could not be left like 
clay or wax. As to the effects of light on ceiling 
work, he wished that architects would encourage 
hand work rather than cast work, as there was 
more opportunity for doing satisfactory work 
ynder such circumstances. The effects of light 
and shade could be better realised by the worker. 
Asto cost, it ought to be as cheap as cast work, 
which in the first case had to be modelled in 
day, then moulded, and then cast and fixed ; 
whereas hand work could be done in one opera- 





Dn, . 
"The Chairman announced that the next meet- 
ing would be on the 5th prox., when Mr. A. S. 
Flower would read a paper on ‘* An Unwritten 
Chapter of English Architectural History.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_+1+> +__ 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
INQUIRY.* 


TuE Special Inquiry Committee resumed and 


. completed the examination of Mr. Blashill, the 


Superintending Architect of the London County 
Council, on Wednesday, January 13, at Spring 
Gardens, Sir Arthur Arnold being again in the 
chair. 

The Chairman expressed a hope that the 
examination of witnesses would be concluded 
within the month, in order that the report of the 
Special Committee might be ready for considera- 
tion by the County Council before the end of the 
financial year. He also stated that Mr. Elollo- 
way, President of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, and a gentleman familiar with the conditions 
of carrying out engineering works in the Straits 
Settlements, had expressed their willingness to 
give evidence before the Committee. 

Dr. Collins, in continuation of the examination 
of Mr. Blashill, asked for further information 
with regard to the inferior lime and timber 
referred to in previous questions, and with respect 
to the defective work discovered in a drain. 
With regard to the last point, the Architect said 
the defects were discovered through the drain 
being improperly laid in the first instance. It 
had been necessary to take a portion of it up, 
and in making the necessary alterations the 
defects were discovered. In the cases referred 
to, where the wages bill had been excessive, the 
workmen had put in more work than was neces- 
sary. It was not in painting only that this fault 
was Observed, There was a case of brickwork, 
which was grouted where grouting was not 
necessary. Since the Architect’s complaints, a 
method had been found to prevent disputes, and 
the jobbing work was now done to his entire 
satisiaction. In reply to further questions, Mr. 
Blasbill repeated that the later works undertaken 
showed better results than the earlier works, that 
while work upon foundations always showed a pro- 

» Work upon superstructures generally showed a 
os. He had expressed a hope that eventually 
the Council would succeed in attracting the best 
Workmen, but so far that had not proved to 
bethe case, but it must be admitted that the cir- 
cumstances had not been favourable. He thought 
the dual method of letting some jobs to con- 
wactors on tenders, while reserving the right to 
oe others by direct employment, a good one. 

here the employer had the power to do the 
work for himself at will, he had a check upon the 

‘ntractor who might otherwise think he had the 
matter entirely in his own hands. 

a Dickinson cited a long list of jobs for 
he the total estimates amounted to 1 5795714, 

e the tenders accepted amounted to 162. 454/., 
ont 3 per cent. higher. Mr. Blashill said 
om not charge his memory with details, 
ie had no objection to the inference sought 
re . In further rep'y to Mr. Dickinson, 
be also referred to the greater cost of the earlier 

- the architect thought the difficulty neces- 
ps a from starting too many jobs at once 
me ae cient plant, but the chief cause was 

an ing enough work out of the workmen. 

o thes ad in the past been great waste of time 
Counciy, jobbing works. That arose from the 

ving Premio so far as he could gather, 
might call ep bigoted adherence to what he 
tae Sovsheaged rules, It had been the rule that 
he Must take another to a job. He 
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said nothing against that, but when it came to 
the case of the mere tightening of a joint, and 
the plumber examined it and then sent for the 
fitter to carry out the work, the cost was out ofall 
proportion to the work done. A man would not 
act in the same way if he were a contractor’s 
man. Matters were now improved, though there 
was something of the old spirit left. The men 
who were now doing jobs seemed to have a better 
notion of what was wanted, and they were better 
looked after. He would not avolish the Works 
Department, but he feared, with all the calls upon 
his time made by his own department, that he 
could not find the time for the supervision of that 
Department. 

In reply to Mr. Gruning (architect) one of the 
assessors, Mr. Blashill stated that the quantities 
were taken out for his estimates by four quantity 
surveyors who were paid by the Council. The cost 
of the quantities was not added to the cost of the 
works. There had been no material alteration in 
the method of getting out the estimates. In giving 
out contracts he thought it better to select from a 
list of builders, the number in the list being con- 
siderable, than to offer work by open advertise- 
ment. In answer to other questions by Mr. 
Gruning, the witness said that all the jobs which 
had been refused by the Works Department had 
been afterwards carried out by contractors for 
amounts which were within the estimates on the 
whole. On one job carried out by the Depart- 
ment he found mortar being used of sucha nature 
as would not only have been condemned had a 
private builder used it, tut the builder might 
have been prosecuted. He could not pass such 
material. A sample of he mortar was asked for 
and produced. On the question of discounts 
allowed to the Works Committee he said they 
were of two classes—a cash discount of about 
24 per cent. with regard to which there was no 
question, and a larger amount allowed as trade 
discount for which he had required to see vouchers, 
but he had had the greatest difficulty in getting 
these from the Department. 

Mr. Gruning: Why? They thought if I knew 
I should strike off the difference, ifany. The 
witness added that the names of contractors 
were never submitted to him, but he recommended 
that the names should be submitted to some 
responsible officer of the Council like himself. 

In reply to Mr, E. Waterhouse, assessor, the wit- 
ness said it was important for the architect to see 
the works from time to time in order to be able to 
give certificates. He did not inspect for the Works 
Committee. In preparing his estimates he had to 
take care that they should not be higher and 
should not be lower than those which a substan- 
tial builder would prepare. Questioned with 
regard to the addition in the schedule of prices 
for jobbing works of 12} per cent. upon the School 
Board schedule, Mr. Blashill explained that the 
10,000 items in that schedule had been fixed at 
the cost of a great deal of trouble. He had 
adopted that schedule, but had found it necessary 
to add several thousands of items to it. On find- 
ing that on these latter there was an increase of 
124 per cent., he had increased the whole by that 
amount. 

In reply to Sir Godfrey Lushington, the wit- 
ness said he had not a list of these jobbing works. 
The fact that the actual cost of a certain list was 
12,784/. upon a schedule value of 13,6787, proved 
that the prices had not been exceeded, but it did 
not prove that the works would not have been 
done more cheaply by private contractors. 

Mi. Jackson, the Assistant Solicitor to the 
Council, was next examined by the Chairman, 
Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Beachcroft. The 
witness put in a statement, showing the changes 
made in the conditions of tendering since the 
institution of the Works Department. He 
stated, in answer to questions, that in the form of 
contract there had been no alteration. 

Mr. Haward, the Comptroller of the Council, 
was next called. He put in a long state- 
ment showing the irregularities he had dis- 
covered in the accounts, and giving an analysis 
of the cases of what he termed fictitious transfers. 
The earliest irregular entries appeared in the 
books in July, 1895, the total amounts con- 
cerned for that and the current year being 
7,229/. 11s. 10d. ; about one half related to tem- 
porary buildings at Colney Hatch. Suspicions 
were strongly aroused on items being charged to 
the account of ‘‘ Bexley Asylum Foundations,” 
of materials such as yellow deal and flooring, 
bard core cement and lead pipe, which could not 
have been required in such foundations; and 
again in the same month (March, 1896) a 
charge to the account of ‘‘ Lewisham Sewer ” 
of yellow deal valued at 920/, and bricks 
and cement amounting to 77/. 18s., the 





total sum represented by these fictitious trans‘ers 
being nearly 1,900/. On examination, it was 
found that the Bexley job was not commenced 
until the April following, and that the delivery ef 
materials did not commence until April 16. An 
examination of the Colney Hatch materials sheets, 
moreover, showed no record of the dispatch of 
the materials on the dates given in March. The 
Comptroller caused an abstract to be made of all 
the timber which had been sent to Co]ney Hatch, 
and compared it with what was credited to 
Colney Hatch as having been sent away to other 
jobs or returned to stock. He found that the 
total debits to Colney Hatch were insufficient to 
cover the surplus material purporting to have 
been sent away from Colney Hatch to other jobs. 
Both in value and quantity there appeared in 
many instances to have been more materials sent 
away after a job was finished than were ever 
charged to the job in the first instance. It 
was only after a prolonged investigation that the 
manager admitted that “An error had been made.” 
In concluding his statement the Comptroller 
observed that he had no authority to go behind 
the manager’s certificate, and that it was only 
the peculiarity of the circumstances that induced 
him to do so. The documents were in some 
cases tampered with, and there appeared to have 
been collusion between various officials of the 
Works Department. The whole subject was full 
of difficulty. Builders’ cost accounts necessarily 
involved questions of a highly technical and 
intricate character. The difficulties inherent in 
such accounts were much increased during the 
first two years of the existence of the Works 
Department, owing to inadequate staff, want of 
organisation, and the condition of the premises 
at Belvedere-road. The regulations framed in 
1894 were now being revised by order of the 
Works Committee. 

In the course of his examination the Comp- 
troller stated that the malpractices had not 
involved any pecuniary loss to the Council. If it 
had been so it would have been a case of fraud, 
and it would have been more easy to discover the 
irregularities. 

The inquiry was then adjourned to Friday, 
January 15, when the examination of the Comp- 
troller was resumed by Sir Arthur Arnold, who 
asked for further explanations with regard to an 
allowance of 963/. 10s. claimed by the Works 
Department in respect of extra cost to which they 
were put as compared with a contractor. The 
witness’s opinion was that the claim should not 
be allowed, but it was a point to be considered. 

In reply to Mr, Gruning, Mr. Haward said he 
had no special acquaintance with builders’ 
accounts. The accounts of the Department 
might be more numerous than those of a builder 
doing the same amount of work, because the 
accounts of a public body must be more complete. 
He would not express an opinion as to whether a 
capital of 175,000/. for a turnover of 240,000/. a 
year was inordinate. 

In reply to Mr. Dickinson, the witness stated 
that certain irregularities would, he thought, not _ 
have been found out if the late manager had not 
admitted them. He thought it would be ad- 
visable to appoint a works accountant, who should 
pussess a knowledge of builders’ accounts. 

Dr. Collins, asking whether the witness could 
state the motives for malpractices which did not 
amount to pecuniary fraud, the Comptroller said 
he thought the motives had been stated in the 
course of the inquiry. The transfers made it 
appear that all the jobs were being carried out at 
a profit, instead of some at a profit and some at a 
loss. 

Replying to Mr. Fletcher, the witness said 
that since 1894 he was able to check every item, 
but he could not check jobbing works except 
according to the time books. 

Mr. Fletcher : Would jobbing works be better 
done by a contractor than by the Department? I 
should not like to answer that. 

Don’t you think it would be more economical 
if the manager was responsible only to a spending 
committee with your audit?—You must always 
have some central committee, but whether of a 
works or of a stores department is a matter for 
consideration. With regard to the question of 
ab lishing the Works Committee, that was a 
matter that would require to be very carefully 
considered. A suggestion had been made by Mr. 
Blashill, but he only threw it out as a crude 
suggestion. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Torrance, 
whether any system of check could be devised to 
prevent irregularities, the Comptroiler expressed 
the opinion that where they had collusion between 
half-a-dozen persons and fictitious signatures it 





would.be very difficult to devise a perfect system 
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of check. Certainly he thought the accounts 
had been better kept during the last two or three 
years. In reply to further questions from Mr. 
Beachcroft, Dr. Longstaff, and Sir Godfrey 
Lushington, the Comptroller gave explanations in 
detail of various paragraphs of his statement and 
of the appendices. He could not state that the 
cost ef the works in progress and completed, bu’ 
not yet reported, would reach £519,000, but he 
thought they would show some loss. With 
regard to malpractices, he thought they had got 
to the bottom of the discoveries. 

The further examination of the witness was 
adjourned to Wednesday, the 20th inst. 


a ed ae 


SZllustrations. 


DESIGN FOR TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
AND PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


Swell i1IS design, of which we publish a view 

“) and plan, was submitted in competition 
22.523} for the West Ham Technical Institute 
and Public Library, and was intended to be 
constructed with red brick facings and stone 
dressings, with a roof of green slates and domes 
of copper or lead. 

Wih the exception of the main front of the 
Tech: icil School the structure was to be of one 
story on a high basement. I. may be noted that 
the author has given a symmetrical treatment to 
the plan to suit the irregular site, and that the 
four angles are accentuated by towers. On the 
side of the view which is in shade the central 
feature is a bay of about Soft. in length. 

The main scheme of the p'an of the library was 
to get cross light and ventilation, and to make 
every external wall readily accessible in the event 
of fire. 

The large hall was intended to be available for 
purposes of the Institute and also for separate 
letting to outsiders. Special attention was paid 
to exits in the event of fire. 

In the Technical School the art class-rooms 
face north. 

The small lecture theatres are placed on the 
quietest part of the site. 

The aim of the author was to give a dignified 
“solid” appzarance to the buildings, as being 
consonant with their purpose. 

The estimated cost was under 40,000/, Th: 
design is by Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

The drawing was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy last year. 


MAR LODGE, DEE SIDE, ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE. 


Tus is the new Highland residence recently 
built for the Duke of Fife, whose last house ia 
Mar Forest was destroyed by fire in 1895. In 
October of the same year the foundation-stone of 
the present house was laid by the Queen. 

We give the general view and the plan of one 
* floor ; the shape of the plan is adopted to secure 
shelter from the prevailing winds up and down 
the valley. 

The walls of the house are built of a light-coral 
coloured granite found on the estate. The 
timber is also native, being of Scotch fir from the 
forest of Mar. The upper parts of the gables are 
of half-timber construction, the spaces between 
the timbers being plastered, and harled with an 
outer coating of crushed quartz from the Cairn- 
gorm Mountains. The roofs of the building are 
covered with English made red tiles. Electricity 
is to be used for lighting as well as warming the 
interior. 

In the centre of the building is a hall and 
grand staircase. By these access is obtained to 
the public rooms, including a large dining-room 
and a smaller dining-room. Then there is a 
spacious drawing-room, a large billiard-room, and 
twenty-six bedrooms, and’ also bedroom accom- 
modation for twenty-five men-servants and forty 
maid-servants, 

The stabling accommodation consists of thirty- 
six stalls, with two harness-rooms attached, 
two carriage houses, and mess-room and scullery. 

The contractors are:—Mason, Mr. Edgar 
Gauld, Aberdeen ; carpenter, Messrs. M ‘Robbie 
& Milne, Aberdeen; ironwork, Mr. George 
Bisset, Aberdeen; plumbers, Messrs. J. Blaikie & 
Son, Aberdeen; painters, Messrs. George 
Donald & Sons, Aberdeen; plaster and fire- 
proof flooring, Messrs. P. Stuart & Co., London ; 
slater, Mr. James Grant, Ballater; electric 
light, Messrs. P. C. Middleton & Co., Aberdeen. 

At the stables the contractors are :—Mason, 
Mr. George Hall, Aberdeen; carpenter, Mr, D. 
Macdonald, Braemar; plumbers, Messrs. J. 











Blaikie & Son, Aberdeen ; plasterers, Messrs. P. 
Stuart & Co., London; slater, Mr. James 
Grant, Ballater; and ‘painters, Messrs, George 
Donald & Sons, Aberdeen. 

The architect is Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
of Aberdeen. 





CHURCH ROOM, ST. MARY’S, EWELL. 


THE church room of the parish church of St. 
Mary, Ewell, was erected by the vicar during the 
autumn of 1894, and was opened by the late 
Bishop of Winchester in the early part of 1895. 

The intention was to provide a small hall for 
gymnastic classes among the boys of the neigh- 
bourhood, besides its use as a common centre for 
parochial work. It is not primarily a mission 
nall, and the character of the neighbourhood and 
some of the purposes which the room was likely 
to serve suggested its architectural treatment. 

It is fitted and furnished in a rather more 
finished manner than is usual in such halls ; the 
walls are plastered over a green stained and 
panelled dado, while the rafters are boarded in 
narrow widths of pitch pine, with mouldings 
forming panels capable of decoration hereafter. 

There are also double doors in the ample porch, 
which is in two storeys, the upper part open to 
the room, with a projecting gallery, the front of 
which is hung as doors so that the apparatus and 
chairs can be stored when the whole area of the 
nall is required. This loft is also intended for a 
music gallery, on occasion, being approached by 
a Stairway in the depth of the porch. The room 
will seat 115 very comfortably, and will hold up 
to 150 when necessary. The recessed fireplace 
helps in the arrangement of the chairs. 

The use of the room as a gymnasium affected 
the construction also, to provide against the 
swing of the trapeze acting on an open roof. The 
room is divided into three bays by two strong 
arched trusses, to which the fireplace and porch 
provide three points of support, the fourth being 
a strong external buttress. 

The trapeze and cther apparatus hang or rest 
on two lattice-girder purlins of wood 1 ft. 9 in. 
deep resting upon the trusses and continuous 
from gable to gable. The turret, which will 
carry a large bell, also stands upon these framed 
purlins. 

The end wall of the room is arranged for 
diagram and lantern exhibitions, and the gas- 
lighting is studied for that purpose and to avoid 
interference from the gymastic apparatus. 

There are four red Mansfield stone corbels to 
the trusses, excepting which the building is all 
brickwork and wood framing. It has been very 
well built, under the supervision of the architect, 
by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of North 
Walsham, except the fencing in oak by Messrs. 
Agate, of Horsham. The contract price was 
600/., excluding fittings. Messrs. Spencer & Co. 
supplied the gymnastic apparatus, Messrs. Turpin 
the wood block flooring, Mr. Jackson the lead 
glazing, Messrs. Bailey & Co, the gas fittings, 
Messrs. Mears & Co. the bell. The architect is 
Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, of Westminster. The 
drawings illustrated are by Mr. C. E. Mathews, 
sketched from the building after completion. 





THE CONVENT, 26, BOW-ROAD, E. 


TuIs building, now being erected, is for the 
Sisters Marie Auxiliatrice, whose principal con- 
vent is at Paris. 

These Sisters have been established for several 
years at 24, Bow-road, adjoming, their special 
work being amongst factory and working girls at 
the East End; this building, however, being 
inadequate for the community and the particular 
work they had undertaken, the adjoining site of 
No. 26 was purchased, on which to erect the 
building illustrated. 

The materials of construction are walls of stock 
bricks in cement, with Gentry’s red brick quoins, 
mouldings, and facings; Bath stonework in 
entrance doorway, niche, pinnacles, &c. ; Stuart’s 
granolithic copings and staircases; slate roofs, 
walls inside finished with trowelled stucco; 
Terazzo floors in corridors and entrance hall. 

The building throughout will be heated with 
hot water, and the total cost is 6,280/, 

The builder is Mr. W. Watson, of Ilford, 
and the architect Mr. J. H. Eastwood, of 
Kensington. 





NEW BOARD SCHOOL, MERTON 
ABBEY, SURREY. 


THIs is a new school for 480 boys, now being 
built for the Mitcham School Board upon a site 
containing an acre of ground, with a frontage of 





100 ft. to Church-road, and 435 ft. to a proposed 


Se 
road on the north side. The buildings consist o 
a central portion, containing a large hall 50 ft, 
gin. by 28ft., around which are grouped foy, 
class-rooms for sixty boys each, and two win on 
the east and west sides respectively, each accom. 
modating 120 pupils. The class-rooms jp each 
wing are for seventy and fifty boys respective 
divided the one from the other by a sliding Pn 
partition, the withdrawal of which enables the 
two rooms to be thrown into one lecture-room 
59 ft. by 22 ft. Cloakrooms, lavatory, and heat. 
ing chamber are provided as shown on the plan 
the whole being upon the ground-floor level, with 
the exception o! the heating chamber, which js jx 
the basement, and a committee and master’s room, 
(having a window overlooking the corridor, hall 
&c.), which is situated over the north cloak 
room. 

The walls externally are for the most part of 
hand-made and pressed red facing bricks, with 
dressings, &c., of Portland and Monk’s Par 
stone. The half timber work is of English oak, 
and the roofs are covered with dark brindle 
Broseley tiles from Madeley Wood. 

Although 489 pupils have been provided for, it 
is not intended to carry out the whole of the 
work at once. The first portion of the building, 
with slight modifications of detail in the eleya. 
tions, now in course of erection, includes the 
central hall and class rooms for 240 scholars, 
with the necessary accessories for their accommo. 
dation, and the boundary walls and gates, 

The contract has been placed in the hands of 
Mr. John B. Potter, of Sutton and Epsom, whose 
tender was 4,763/. Mr. Rees Roberts is acting 
as clerk of works. The architect is Mr. H, P, 
Burke Downing, of London and Merton, 


_ 
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COMPETITIONS. 


NEW GOVERNMENT SCHOOL  BUILDINGs, 
DuRBAN.—The Education Department recently 
offered two premiums, a first of 50/. and a second 
of 25/., for the best designs and plans for a pro- 
posed new girls’ Model school at Durban, to be 
built on a rectangular piece of ground situated 
between Gale-street and Smith-street, at the foot 
of the Berea. Nine sets of plans were sent in to 
the Department. The first premium has been 
awarded to Messrs, Frank M. Kent and Matthew 
B. Price, two Home architects now employed in 
the draughtsmen’s office of the Public Works 
Department. Messrs. Street-Wilson & Fyfe, 
architects, of Durban, have secured the second 
premium, and an alternative plan submitted by 
them has been highly commended. The plans 
of Messrs. Methven & Ritchie, of Durban, 
and Mr. Rowland Ridgway, of the Engineer's 
Department, Durban, were also highly com- 
mended. The adjudicators were the Engineer 
of the Public Works Department (Mr. J. F. E. 
Barnes), the Mayor of Durban (Mr. G. Payne), 
and the Superintendent Inspector of Schools 
(Mr. R. Russell). The new building is estimated 
to cost from 9,000/. to 10,000/., and will accom- 
modate about 600° pupils. According to the 
plans placed first, it is to be a double-story struc: 
ture. There is to be a central hall 66 ft. by 351, 
with a large class-rcom on each side, which may 
be thrown into the hall by means of sliding: 
doors, and will thus enlarge the hall to 120ft. by 
66/t. The hall will have a gallery. The build- 
ing is to contain two other class-rooms, and 
adequate accommodation for the stafl, such as 
teachers’ rooms, &c. On the front floor the 
plans show four other class-rooms, and vera 
extend nearly all around the building.—Zemes of 


Natal, 
————} <4} ——— 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
The Council of this Association have arrang' 
with Mr, Alexander Drew, Consulting — 
(Constructural and Electrical), for a © af 
of six lectures on the practical designing a 
iron and steel roofing. ‘The lectures will = 
with matters specially interesting a 
tising architects, civil and mechanical engin od id 
their assistants and artizans, and will be wae a 
the Edinburgh Architectural Association S a 
Royal Institution, Princes-street. The — ie 
was announced for Wednesday, this weex, 
remaining five will be given on January 27, 
ruary 3, 10, and 24, and March 3; at 8 p.m. ai 

New BATHS FOR LOUGHBOROUGH. — 
meeting of the Loughborough Town — held 
on the 4th inst., a letter was read from : ‘0 oe 
Griggs, J P., offering to erect and pace ae 
town public baths at a cost of 3000 “sar of the 
memorate the completion of the sixtieth y 


/ the 
Queen's reign, upon a site to be poe oa 





tion. Mr. George H. Barrowc 
2 Conetanenet bee” been entrusted with the 
work, 
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NEW DECORATIONS AT THE MANSION 
HOUSE. 


Tur chief point which strikes one on visiting 
the Mansion House is its complete change of 
aspect. Remarkable before for its grimy and 
venerable aspect, it now presents an appearance 
of lightness and cleanliness which to many doubt- 
jess would be less in harmony with the associa- 
tions and glamour of City pomp and splendour. 
As far as the public are concerned, the chief 
alterations would be noted in the Saloon and 
Egyptian Hall—the former forming an ante- 
chamber to the latter—and the State Drawing 
Rooms. ; : . 

In the Saloon, which is interesting architec- 
turally on account of the free columns and central 
jantern, the ceiling and upper part of the walls 
are schemed in ivory-cream and gold, stencilling 
being sparingly introduced, the dado being of a 
dark red. The tapestry panels from the 
Windsor works have been replaced in more 
prominent positions and are decoratively well 
worthy of the change. The vista from the vest- 
blue, through the saloon into the Egyptian Hall, 
has also been improved by the removal of the 
gasalier which formerly hung from the lantern. 
The Egyptian Hall has been renovated almost 
beyond compare. The upper part of the walls 
are treated in shiimp pink, the dado below being 
dark crimson, as are the niches which serve to 





’ throw forward the statuary which they contain. 


This treatment of wall surface also serves to out- 
line the Corinthian columns which flank the hall, 
and which are painted in cream and gold; the 
barrel vaulted coffered ceiling also now shows 
to advantage, the carving to the coffers 
having a blue background. The State Draw- 
ing Rooms have been taken in hand, the 
chimney - piece of correct Georgian type have 
been relieved of successive applications of stucco, 
gilt and paint, and show their original marble 
treatment. The wall panels are treated in 
yellow damask silk from Spitalfields looms, and 
these give brightness to apartments which are 
much in need of it. The decorations throughout 
are in quiet submission to Dance’s architectural 
features, and we can congratulate the city that in 
this work of renovation, the character and re- 
quirements of the Chief Magistrate’s residence 
have been maintained. Messrs. Gillow have 
executed the works under the superintendence 
of Mr. Andrew Murray, the City Surveyoz. 
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RCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The opening meeting of the present session of 
this Society was held in the Rooms, on the 13th 
inst., Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting having been read, the Hon. President, 
Mr. R. M. Cameron, delivered an opening address 
o “The Dean of Guild Court,” and ‘ Hints on 
Valuation.” He pointed out the necessity of 
attending minutely to the requirements of the 
Court in the preparation of plans, so as to avoid 
any unnecessary delay in passing such plans; 
he also indicated the limit of the powers of the 
Court, besides giving some very interesting in- 
stances where the Court had used its utmost 
powers to the advantage of the amenity of 
the city. He afterwards gave some hints on 
valuation of property, pointing out that valuation 
may not be learnt from books, but must be 
gained by study of sales of property, land, &c., 
combined with forethought and common sense. 

LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SociEty. — “ Sir 
Christopher Wren and his Work” was the 
title of a paper read on the 18th inst. by Mr. 
Arthur S:ratton, of the University College, 
Liverpool, to the members of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, at the Me- 
age Institute. Born in 1630, Christopher 

rea lived during the turbulent period of the 
; mmonwealth. After taking full University 
egrees, he was induced, as the result chiefly of 
the great London fire of 1666, to turn his atten- 
tion to architecture, though his studies had been 
a Sm to fit him as an astronomer. How 
2 diversion of his talents into the channel 
: sntoctere resulted is recorded in the annals 
Saray The task ‘that was early placed in his 
St Bena a gigantic one; it was to rebuild 
ol _ S Cathedral and about fifty London 
‘ ches. For the performance of his huge work 
bmi the stipend—a mere pittance—of 
~e ar] annum. The rebuilding of St. Paul’s 
being a Pigg fifty years, the foundation-stone 
in 1323 Th 1675, and the structure completed 

. ough his work was largely modelled 





on the Italian masters, yet, strange to say, Sir 
Christopher Wren never visited Italy. He worked 
with the highest motives with which an architect 
can be imbued—the ennoblement of the art to 
which he contributed so much was the object of 
his aspirations and the aim of his labours. His 
career closed in 1723, when he died at the age of 
ninety-five years. The lecture was illustrated by 
a number of slides. Mr. W. Watson, President 
of the Society, occupied the chair. 

YORK ARCHITECIURAL SOCIETY.—Members 
of the York Architectural Society and invited 
guests dined at the White S wan Hotel recently. 
After dinner a brief toast list was gone through, 
the remainder of the night being devoted to social 
intercourse and music. Mr. Henry Perkin, 
F.R I.B.A., the President of the Society, occu- 
pied the’chair, and there were present :—Mr. W. 
Watson, of Wakefield, President of the Leeds 
Architectural Society; Mr. A. W. Turner, York, 
one of the vice-Presidents ; Mr. Wm. Hepper, 
past-President ; Mr. Geo. Benson, Mr. J. W. 
Knowles, Mr. Norman R. Yeomans, hon. 
treasurer; Mr. A. B. Burleigh, hon. secretary ; 
Mr. E. A. Pollard, hon. assistant secretary, &c. 
The first toast was ‘‘ The Queen,” proposed from 
the chair. Mr. A. W. ‘Turner then submitted 
‘* The Royal Institute of British Architects and 
Kindred Institutions.” We lived in an age of 
progress and invention, he said, and the Institute 
and kindred institutions were taking active parts 
in the onward march. He advised youthful 
aspirants in the profession to pull with the times 
in educational matters, and to cultivate the think- 
ing and reasoning faculties. Mr. W. Watson, in 
responding, remarked 
Institute had done better work for the profession 
generally than was the case ten or fifteen years 
ago. Formerly it was sadly too exclusive. He 
thought the time had come when architects should 
be registered as one of the learned professions, 
and if such a result could be achieved during the 
present memorable year it would be a matter for 
great satisfaction. Mr. J. W. Knowles proposed 
** Success to the York Architectural Society,” 
which, he said, was progressing, and had been in 
existence about fifteen years. The President 
made response. He called attention to the 
Syllabus and Papers for the fifteenth session, and 
stated that in March there will be an exhibition 
of the prize competition drawings of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. He remarked 
that the Society fairly held its own in an increased 
membership, but there were several leading 
architects in York whom he would like to see 
amongst them. He spoke of the advan‘age o 
being allied with the Royal Institute and off 
benefits which members of the profession hoped 
toreap. He thought the Institute had shown a 
disposition to treat them fairly.—On Thursday 
evening last week, the first meeting of the winter 
session was held in the Church Institute, Mr. H. 
Perkin in the chair. Mr, Godfrey Bingley gave 
an address upon ‘*A Study of English Archi- 
tecture,” and illustrated his subject with a series 
of lime-light views, including examples of 
domestic and ecclesiastical architecture. A vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Bingley. 


—_ — 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


INSTITUTION OF Civil. ENGINEERS.—At a 
Students’ Meeting of this Institution, on the 15th 
inst., a paper on ‘‘The Monier System of 
Construction” was read by Mr. Walter 
Beer, Stud Inst.C.E., Mr. Ewing Matheson, 
M.Inst.C.E., occupying the chair. In the brief 
historical account of the Monier system, with 
which the paper opened, the author showed how 
it originated in the attempts of a Parisian florist 
of that name to obtain large vessels of a material 
more durable than wood and lighter than con- 
crete. The principle of the system was stated to 
be the combination of Portland-cement concrete 
with iron or steel in such a manner as to develop 
in the same material the high resistance, to com- 
pression and binding of the former, and the great 
tensile strength of the latter. It had been found 
that in such a combination the good qualities of 
both materials were retained, and no chemical 
action was found to occur between the iron 
and the moisture in the concrete. The latter 
adhered firmly to the smooth surface of the metal ; 
and the co-efficients of expansion of the two con- 
stituents were for all practical purposes identical. 
The economy of the system in the construction of 
girders and arches was considerable, owing to its 
great strength and compactness, and further it 
was absolutely fire-proof. Large spans might be 
used for floors, and the small amount of head- 
room required was a factor often of great value. 








that lately the Royal}. 





Arches of 150 ft. or even greater span might be 
constructed, and the rise need not exceed one- 
tenth of the span, so that the system could be 
used in situations where brick and stone would 
beimpossible. The author dealt with the practi- 
cal details and cost of the method, stating the par- 
ticular qualities of materials most advantageously 
used; and he also entered into a mathematical 
consideration of the relations existing between the 
dimensions and quality of the different portions of 
the structures and the stresses in them under 
known loads. The paper concluded with an 
account of tests to destruction of three Monier 
arches with a span of 12 ft. and a width of 4 ft. 
They were composed of three to one concrete, for 
which crushed granite, coke breeze, and crushed 
brick were respectively used, with a simple 
netting of 4-in. mesh, formed of §-in. longitudinal 
rods and j-in. transverse rods, embedded I in. 
above the undersides of the arches. The first 
arch was loaded uniformly, and after a central 
deflection of 2 in., failed when the load reached 
11°7 cwt. per square foot. The second was 
loaded at one side of the centre only, and failed 
under a load of 4°8 cwt. per square foot, when 
the deflections at the unloaded and loaded sides 
and centre were respectively ,%; in., yy in., and 
4 in. The third arch was also broken by a load 
on one side only, but withstood a pressure of 
7°O cwt. per square foot. The paper was accom- 
panied by drawings illustrating several examples 
of the system, including the arches upon which 
the author’s tests were performed. 
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Correspondence, 


Zo the Editor of THE BUILDER. 











TESTS OF STEEL AND CONCRETE 
FLOORS. 


S1r,—I have read with great interest your admir- 
able article in this week's issue of the Buzlder upon 
‘* Tests of Steel and Concrete Floors.” To avoid, 
however, any misapprehension, may I venture to 
explain that the ‘‘ Golding”’ floor, whic stood such 
a severe test, is, asa matter of fact, the Expanded 
Metal Company's Patent Fireproof Flooring Mr. 
Golding being the inventor of expanded metal, as 
well as of this floor. H. B. TARry, 

General Manager Expanded Metal Company, 





A WARNING TO QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS. 


S1r,—In the interest of fellow quantity surveyors 
we think it right to inform you that a man called on 
us on Wednesday last, professing to be an architect, 
and proposing to place a job in our hands for 
quantities. He promised to bring the drawings to- 
day (Tuesday). 

He said he had been sent to us by an architect 
who is known to us—one well known in the pro- 
fession. 

Before he went he borrowed money with the 
plausible excuse that he had left his overcoat, which 
contained his money, at the dentist's. 

On Monday one of us happened to be at another 
surveyor's office, when this same man turned up 
with the same tale of the job he proposed to bring, 
and with an introduction from another well-known 
architect, 

It appears that neither of these architects knew 
the man personally, though he called on them both 
and asked them to recommend him a surveyor. 

It is needless to add he failed to keep his appoint- 
ment with us. SURVEYORS. 

January 19, 1897. 


et a yn 


SLATE TRADE IN 1896.—The year opened with 
a general stiffening of te: ms ; the quarry proprietors, 
bowever, fearing a repetition of the ‘‘slump” of 
1879, wisely kept prices at a level which they be- 
lieved would not allow foreign slates to be imported 
ata profit, and the year would have been one of 
great prosperity for all in the trade but for the un- 
fortunate strike at the Penrhyn Quarries, which, by 
reducing supplies, has given an impetus to the use of 
competing materials for roof covering, and has caused 
a heavy loss in wages. The make will show an 
increase, as present prices cause rock to be worked 
which would not pay at lower prices, and some 
small quarries have been reopened which were 
closed in bad times ; but, owing tothe limited area 
of workable rock, no great further increase is to be 
anticipated. Wages were advanced proportionately 
with prices, and many quarrymen who had left the 
district in Jess prosperous times have returned. In 
the way of legislation, open quarries have been 
placed under Government Inspectors, and an addi- 
tional Truck Act has been passed, which will affect 
ome quarries. 
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The Student’s Column. 


SPECIFICATIONS.—IV. 
MASON, 


71 T is well to begin this trade with the 
stipulations as to quality of material 
: and methods of workmanship which 
apply to all the varieties of stone, and then to 
indicate what parts of the works are to be of 
each particular kind, giving sizes of those items 
which are not figured or shown on the drawings, 
As there should be4 in. or larger-sized details of 
all the special features, the sizes of beds and 
heights of stones are better and more clearly 
denoted on these drawings than in the speci- 
fication. 

Materials.—All stone to be or the best quality 
of its respective kind, free from vents, sandholes, 
flaws, and other defects, thoroughly seasoned, 
and free from quarry sap (except in the case of 
those stones where the quarry sap in drying forms 
a protective film, in which case omit the require- 
ment here and insert it under heading of those 
stones to which it applies), set on its natural bed, 
except where otherwise directed by this specifica- 
tion or the drawings, cleaned down at comple- 
tion, and left perfect, all stone injured during the 
progress of the building by frost or other causes 
being taken out and replaced. ll stones to 
hold their full scantlings, die-square at back, 
and no shellac is to be used on any account. 

Workmanshi~.—All sizes of stones shown on 
the detail drawings, to be followed exactly, and 
the stonework to be put together with slate 
dowels 1 in. by I in. and 3 in. long, fitted to 
square cut mortises. Cramps, where necessary, to 
be of bronze, and run with Spence’s metal. All 
beds to be truly level, and no stones to be hollow 
bedded. All joggle joints to be V joggles. 
(N.B.—If quarry-worked stone is allowed, say 
so, but stipulate that any damaged in transit is to 
be replaced by sound stone.) 

Rubble-walling.—The walls of ..... tobe 
built of local limestone, from... .. quarry, 
squared and brought up to level courses, not 
more than 2 ft. apart, and with not less than one 
through stone to each superficial yard. (If these 
walls, as usually done, are to have brick lining, 
specify thus:) These walls to have half-biick 
lining (better in cement), bonded to stonework, 
with headers in each course, one to every four 
stretchers. No bond stone to be built through 
brick lining. The face of stones to be scabbled 
and joints pointed with V joint in mortar. 

Ashlar-facing.—The walls of .... . to have 
ashlar-facing of ..... . stone, the stretcher 
stones to be 44 in. thick, the headers 9 in. thick, 
with bonders in. long (44 in. less than thick- 
ness of wall) in the proportion of ,), of wall 
surface. The joints to have dovetailed mortises 
run with lead as sketch. (Sketch the shape of 
lead plug or dowel preferred, or specify cramps 
of bronze or gunmetal.) 

Rusticated Work.—The quoins to be 16 in. 
by 24 in. on bed, set to project 2 in. from ashlar 
facing with chamfer 2 in. wide around each face, 
and worked with snail-creep rusticated face (or 
other variety if desired) as directed by the archi- 
tect. One specimen stone to be worked and 
approved before the others are commenced. 
(Describe also rusticated work to plinths or else- 
where. ) 

Arches.—(With rubble walling, arches are 
often used over lintols of dressed stone, if so, 
describe.) Turn relieving arches over lintols, the 
voussoirs 12 in. deep by average width of 6 in. 
with scabbled face and pointing to match facing. 
(Arches of dressed stone will, of course, come 
under heading of the particular kind of stone of 
which they are formed.) 

Bath Stone —The external stone work of. . . . 
to be of Box Ground stone, to be supplied by the 
Bath Stone Firms, Limited, hard and well 
seasoned ; picked from stock by the architect or 
clerk of works (if so desired). (Or it may be 
specified that certain parts are to be Corsham 
Down or Monk’s Park, or other variety. ) 

The external Bath stone work after being 
cleaned down is to be treated with ‘‘ Fluate,” 
applied in accordance with the instructions of the 
manufacturers. 

(Then describe the internal work, if any, to be 
executed in Combe Down, Farleigh Down, or 
whatever is selected.) 

Kentish Ragstone.—This, of course, is usually 
employed only for rubble walling. In specifying 
it is important to mention that the stone is to be 
free from ‘*hassock,” where used externally. 
‘* Hassock” is useful internally occasionally. 

Chalk,—For internal work only. Specify that 
it is to be from the “* bull-head,” free from veins, 








shells, and flints, o even texture, and not to be 
in less size blocks than shown on the detail 
drawings. 

Fortland Stone.—Specify the bed, generally 
the ‘* whit bed,” though others may be used if 
desired. Say that overhanging cornices are to 
be joint bedded. This applies also to Bath 
stone. 

(N.B.—In specifying Portland, Bath, and 
similar stones be particular to say how the face of 
stone is to be finished, whether tooled, dragged, 
or rubbed. ) 

For steps and landings, &c., old Portland stone, 
if obtainable, should be specified. Usually they 
are described as ‘‘hard Portland.” Age adds 
hardness, a quality in which the beds vary. 

With all limestones it is well to specify that 
they are not to be set in Portland cement. 

Yorkshire Stone.—By this term is usually 
understood the more or less laminated or flag- 
stones, but there are a large number of free-stones 
in Yorkshire, as the various quarries in Hudders- 
field, Halifax, and elsewhere, which are useful 
for dressings. 

Corbels and Cover Stones.—State size, whether 
*¢ self faced” or ‘* tooled,” with ‘‘ coped edges” 
where wanted. 

Templates.—Give full list with size, whether 
‘* tooled ” or how otherwise finished. 

Steps and Thresholds. — Specify widths and 
depths, how much longer than openings, how 
finished, and if ‘‘ back-jointed.” Particularly 
note whether they are to be in one stone, or if 
not, how jointed and joggled. Say whether they 
are to be built in, or cut and pinned, and made 
good to. 

Sills.—Give size and finish, whether sunk, 
weathered, throated, &c. 

Copings.—Give size and form, whether parallel, 
saddle backed, weathered or throated, and method 
of setting and jointing. If cramps are desired say 
so, quoting length and weight, and whether run 
with lead, Spence’s metal, sulphur, or cement. 

Hearths and Slabs.—Specify thickness, projec- 
tion beyond opening, and description of surface, 
“tooled,” or “ rubbed.” 

Pavings.—State thickness, widths of courses, 
or average sizes of stones, surface finish, method 
of setting. 

Stairs,—Give sizes, amount pinned into walls, 
describe whether solid, spandril, or built up 
treads and risers, if rebated, moulded nosings, 
and whether returned. Also finish of surfaces 
and faces. 

Chimney - pieces, — If plain, they can be 
sufficiently described verbally, widths and thick- 
nesses of jambs, lintols, and shelves, whether 
chamfered or moulded, finish of surface, how set, 
if cramps are of iron or other metal, whether 
solid or boxed. Or a provisional sum can be 
allowed, or detail drawings be given. 

Granite.—Usually the best way is to obtain 
separate estimate from merchants, and include as 
provisional sum, stating if it includes carriage ; if 
not, where it comes from. If specified in detail, 
give quarry, and, of course, all sizes, whether 
polished, or machine worked. Stipulate that it is 
to be free from slippers, iron stains, and metallic 
veins. 

Marbie.—Here, again, a separate estimate and 
provision is best. If this is not done, give sizcs, 
description of kind, whether polished, and stipu- 
late that stopping is not to be allowed. In some 
marbles this, however, is almost impossible. 
Veining and colour to be approved. Specify 
method of fixing. In marble paving, as in black 
and white squares, give the sizes of these, with 
the thickness, and especially stipulate for evenness 
of colour and close joints. 

Tile Paving.—Usually specify a certain make 
or get separate estimate and include provision. 
Specify who is to lay, and if contractor say how 
it is to be done, if jointed and laid in cement, 
also that surface is to be perfectly true and level. 
If manufacturer lays it provide for attendance and 
water. 

Mosaic Paving.—Usually best done by separate 
contractor at stipulated amourt or p.c. sum per 
yard. Attendance as for tile fixer. 

Wall Tiling and Mosaic.—These follow same 
principles as described for paving. 


Carving.—Allow provisional sum. State if 
contractor is to do boasting and s;ecify sizes 
stones are to be left for carver. Provide for 
scaffolding and attendance and, if external.y, for 
shelter and screens. Sometimes provision may 
be only for models and contractor does carving. 
In all provisional sums for such work as described 


under this trade, and indeed for all provisional 


sums it is as well to state when the contractor is 








to the employer to pay direct if contractor omits 
to pay within stipulated time and that in this 
event the contractor shall not be entitled to any 
profit on the provisional sum or sums, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH RESTORATION, LISKEARD. — In his 
report to the vicar and churchwardens, Mr, G, H, 
F. Prynne (architect) mentions that the tower of 
Liskeard Church is Norman in design and detail 
although various conspicuous additions have been 
made at later periods. The tower arch is a curious 
example of Transitional work, and blending of the 
Norman and Early Pointed work. It seemed prob- 
able that defects in the tower showed themselves at 
an early date, possibly when the old Norman church 
was removed and the present late fifteenth century 
church was built, and subsequently a very consider. 
able portion of the exterior was faced with granite, 
The western doorway, a late Perpendicular work, 
was probably inserted early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Walls were generally massive in bulk, and 
built of rough rubble work. The cornice under the 
battlement was very rich in early carving, and the 
thirty-four grotesque heads, &c., were of interest, 
The battlement itself, which was built in a solid 
manner in granite, was of later date. It was per- 
fectly possible to repair and restore the tower in a 
satisfactory manner, but if undertaken thoroughly 
he roughly estimated the cost at 7o00/. to 8o00l,, in- 
cluding the entire rehanging of bells upon a new 
frame. The one thing to be most careful about was 
that the architectural and archzological interests 
were in no way injured. The repairs could well be 
done withvut any such injury, and one of the most 
interesting old towers in Cornwall preserved,— 
Western Morning News. 

BOARD SCHOOLS, HALIFAX.—The new Infants’ 
Board School at Caddy Field, Halifax, was opened 
on the 11th inst. The total cost of the building and 
site was 3 200/, The plans adopted were selected 
in competition, the original scheme providing for 
315 infants. At present only a portion of the scheme 
has been carried out to accommodate 165 children, 
The premises include a central hall, or assembly 
room 41 ft. by 22 ft. 6 in., three class-rooms 18 ft, 
by 16 ft., and a teachers’ room. Each class-room 
has a separate cloak-room, and a lavatory provided, 
The building is arranged to allow of the addition of 
four class-rooms on the easterly side and on a 
higher level than the present structure. The con- 
tractors were—Mr. I. Firth, mason; Messrs, F, 
Greenwood & Son, Queensbury, joiners; Messrs. 
John Naylor & Son, plumbers; Messrs. Rushworth & 
Firth, slaters and plasterers ; Messrs. George Green- 
wood & Son, concreting ; Mr. John Berry, iron and 
steel work; Mr. T. Rushton, painting; Messrs. 
P. M. Walker & Co., ventilating ; the Westminster 
Flooring Company, London, wood-block flooring ; 
and Messrs. William Trusswell & Son, Sheffield, heat- 
ing apparatus. The architect was Mr. J. F. Walsh. 
—The buildings to be known as the Warley-road 
Board Schools were opened on the 11th inst, The 
architects were Messrs. Horsfall & Williams. The 
site of the building has cost nearly 1,200/., and the 
building and site together 13,200/. The entire cost 
was 16,0007. In addition to the ordinary accomme- 
dation, there are slipper and swimming baths, a 
workshop, a cooking kitchen, &c. Provision 1s 
made for the three departments—boys, girls, and 
infants — furnishing accommodation for 1,132 
scholars. 

LIBERAL CLUB, COALVILLE, LEICESTER —A 
new Liberal Club has just been opened at Coalville 
by Lord Crewe. The club has a frontage of 60 ft. 
to Marlborough-square. Messrs. Keites & Fos- 
brooke, of Leicester, were the architects, and 
Messrs, Griffin Bros. the builders. The materials 
used are Ellistown pressed bricks with Derbyshire 
stone facings. Downstairs there is a vestibule and 
entrance-hall, leading to a smoke room, reading 
room, and temperance room. Theremainder of the 
ground floor is taken up with lavatories, kitchen, and 
other offices. Upstairs there are billiard and card 
rooms, so constructed as to be formed into one 
apartment when required. 

LLANELLY CHURCH RESTORATION, BRECON- 
SHIRE.—The first portion of the work of restoration 
of this building has been completed, viz., the re 
moval of the old spire, the repair of the exte 
masonry of the tower, and the erection of the new 
spire. The architect was Mr. Baldwin, of Brecon, 
and the builder, Mr. Foster, of Abergavenny. wi 

BOARD SCHOOLS, PAIGNTON.—The new Bo ! 
Schools at Paignton were opened on the r1th inst. 
The schools being exclusively for girls, a kitchen is 
provided, with range, scullery, &c., for continuation 
classes, ‘Teachers have their separate rocms. hin 
Rabbich, of Paignton, built the schools from p i 
by Messrs. Bridgman & Sons. ‘The contract oon 
was 4.2507, but this bas been exceeded by @ a 
1,000/. Recently Mr. J. W. Rowell, of a 
Abbot, sat as arbitrator concerning the extras, 0 
he has not yet given his award. Accommodation 

rovided for 384 children. ‘ 
’ BANK, LINCOLN —A new bank is in conte be 
construction for Messrs. Peacock, Willson 7° v0 
at Lincoln, The architects are Messrs. Ww, = 
& Son, of Lincoln. The building has a frontage ft 
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's brown-buff terra-cotta, the plain walling 
Lara ordinary red brick work, The building 
consists of a basement, three stories, and attics, and 
there are two entrances, one giving admission to 
the banking office ; the other to the manager’s house 
and a passage common to some adjoining properties 
The last-named entrance is closed by a Bostwick 

te. Inthe basement, which is lined throughout 
with white glazed bricks—as also is the passage, and 
alarge portion of the back yard —are the heating 
apparatus, the clerks’ cloak-room, and other neces- 
sary requirements of a bank, On the ground floor is 
the banking office, the manager's room, and a wa't- 
ing-room. The woodwork of the interior of the bank- 
ing office is executed in oak with the exception of 
the counters and the desks, which are of mahogany. 
There will be an enriched plaster ceiling and a model 
plaster frieze 3 ft. deep round the room, these deco- 
rations being carried out by Mr, W. H. Horne, of 
Idle, near Bradford. On the first floor are drawing 
dining, and sitting rooms, and all requisite conve- 
niences ; the second floor is given up to bedrooms, 
above which are the attics. The building has been 
wired throughout for the electric light, a mode of 
illumination which will be adopted so soon as the 
Corporation are in a position to supply it. Thecon- 
sulting engineer in this department is Mr, J. H. Cole, 
of Sleaford. In the meantime gas has been laid on. 
The building is heated by the high-pressure hot- 
water system, worked from a boiler in the basement. 
A lift communicates with the banking office and the 
basement, and there is also a lift at the back for 
the elevation of tradesmen’s goods, &c., to the 
manager's house. ‘The contract for the buildings is 
in the hands of Messrs. Wadsley & Co., of 
Horbling. 

PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF CHURCH, CASTLE 
CHURCH, STAFFORD.—It is proposed to enlarge this 
church as a memorial to the late Vicars of Castle 
Church. Plans for the enlargement were made by the 
architect, the late Sir Gilbert G Scott, R.A., who 
catried out the work, and these are in the hands of 
the committee. It was the intention of the late Vicar, 
as soon as the addition to the churchyard and 
enlargement of the schools had been carried out, to 
proceed with the enlargement of the church as a 
memorial to his father, and, as the plans were 
approved by both of them, the committee think that 
no more fitting memorial could be desired. The 
plans consist of a new north aisle, organ chamber, 
and vestry. The additional accommodation will 
provide about seventy-five seats. Mr. J. O. Scott 
has been consulted and estimates the total cost at, 
say, 1,500,—Zamworth Mercury. 

EXTENSION OF THE BRITISH SCHOOLS, 
CHESTER. —Three new class-rooms have been added 
to the British Schools in Victoria-road, Chester. 
The work has been executed by the contractor, Mr. 
Thos, Mayers, of Rowton, from the designs of 
Messrs, T, M. Lockwood & Sons. 

OFFICES FOR THE NEWCASTLE WATER Com- 
PANY, ~ The Newcastle Water Company's new 
offices are situated in Pilgrim-street. The main 
portion of the structure is of Kenton stone, and the 
design is Italian Renaissance. The architects are 
Messrs, Freeman & Robins, of Newcastle. The 
main business part of the premises —the general 
rate office—runs away from the main building to the 
tear, and is only one story high. This office 
measures 70 ft. by 30 ft. The walls of this room, 
as well as those of the neighbouring corridors and 
grand staircase leading to the various official apart- 
iments, are all lined with Burmantofts glazed tiling. 
The front offices on the ground floor of the new 
euiting are for the use of the secretary. On the 
as there is another suite of apartments, 

0 the engineer and his staff; and on the 
stcond floor there is a board-room. Above is a set of 
apartments for the use of the caretakers. In the 
Pe Offices the fittings are in Spanish mahogany, 

moulded ceiling is by the Veronese Company, 
and the mosaic flooring by Messrs, Emley & Sons. 
bee _ light into this room comes through the 
» but there are a number of side windows which 
are filled with stained glass, from the works of 
; ro Atkinson Brothers,: of Newcastle. The 
light extends nearly the whole length of the 
ro ge b supported by ironwork, by Messrs, 
myied no Newcastle, who have supplied the 
ne heavy iron work used in the general 
construction of the building, The grand staircase 
consists of five flights of Steps, all of Sicilian marble 
lower portion is divided from the main hall 
by i aa and arched casement, the open spaces 
wh ich are filled with a light iron railing. The 
ole of the balustrades in the remainin rtion 
the staircase are in similar ieceniealer oon ht 
Tom the design of the architects, The s Mis 
oo on the ground floor has the pone grr Ae 
coring. The whole of the building has an inde- 
pendent telephonic installation whereby ev. 
deg = Ca to any other, or to peg 
ment of the building to the top™ ‘Phe nesta, 
pa m - a floor front is an apartment 
high Re 40 ft. by 20 ft. ; and the ceiling is 20 ft. 

‘ound the room is a panelled mahoga 

40 with enriched i oes, ad 
designed b carving. The carving was 

aes Mr. Ralph Hedley, of Newcastle, 

a 7. oe — in an archway, with two 

ide. The whole of the plumbing 


Bros., Barras Bridge. The basement of the 
building contains, amongst other departments, 
rooms and stores for the company’s inspectors and 
fitters. It also contains the lavatories for the 
general staff. Here also is the heating apparatus 
for the whole of the building. The system is 
that of Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit. Messrs. W. B. 
Wilkinson have supplied the fireproof plastering, 
Messrs. Emley & Co. the marble, mosaic, and other 
work; Messrs. Robertson & Sons have done the 
outside painting ; Messrs. T. Beck & Co. and Mr. 
W. Ferguson the plastering work; Mr. John 
Ferguson bas been responsible for the general 
building—stone work, brick work, and joinery work. 
Che electric light installation is by Messrs Ernest 
Scott & Mountain, Limited ; and the interior paint- 
ing and decoration have been executed by Messrs. 
Sykes. Mr. J. Towers has acted as clerk of the 
works, 

MEMORIAL HALL, CRANFORD, NORTHAMPTON. 
—A new reading-room has just been opened at 
Cranford in memory of the late Rev. Sir F. L. 
Robinson, Bart. Messrs. Blackwell & Thomson, 
architects, Kettering, prepared the plans; Mr. John 
Ball, of Burton Latimer, was selected to do the 
work, ‘The building consists of a reading-rcom, 
30 ft. by 20 ft., with porch entrance and offices. 

CHURCH, SKIPNESS, ARGYLLSHIRE.—The new 
Established Church at Skipness was opened on the 
13th inst. The church is from the designs of Mr. 
B. V. Johnson, of London. A feature of the 
building is the large stained-glass window presented 
by Mr. Graham, of Skipness. This window was 
executed by Messrs. J. Powell & Sons. Mr. Graham 
designed the window. 

St. PETER’s CHURCH, HorRNSEy. — Plans were 
recently passed by the Hornsey District Council for 
St. Peter’s Church, which is to be erected at the 
corner of Wightman-road and Lausanne-road, and 
which is to replace the present iron building. The 
plans have been prepared by Messrs, James Brooks 
& Son, who were the architects for the new church 
of St. Mary. The building is to be of stone and 
brick, with slated roof. Provision has been made 
for a side chapel at the north-eastern corner, while 
on the south side of the choir is the organ chamber, 
with a large vestry beyond, divided by a movable 
partition. It is now only intended to erect the nave 
and aisles, which will accommodate 500 people, the 
estimated cost being 6,275/. 

LIBERAL CLUB, CLEVEDON, SOMERSETSHIRE.—A 
new Liberal club has just been opened at Clevedon. 
The internal accommodation consists of entrance 
hall, refreshment bar, amusement room, and skittle 
alley, all on the ground floor. Several.of these 
apartments can be thrown together to give accom- 
modation for 300 or 350 persons attending political 
gatherings, concerts, &c. Above is a billiard room. 
The plans for the new club were prepared by 
Mr. H. G. Hewlett, of Clevedon, and Mr, W. A. 
Green carried out the contract. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, BLYTH.—The new Council 
chamber and offices which have been erected in Sea- 
forth-street, Blyth, were informally opened a few 
days ago. The building, which has been erected by 
Mr. J. N. Heatley, in accordance with plans by the 
Surveyor to the township, Mr. R. Grieves, is of 
pressed bricks, with stone dressings, a conspicuous 
feature in the structure being the centre gable and 
ornamental roof turret. The entrance hall is paved 
with ornamental tiles, and on either side of the entry 
are the various offices allotted to the officials of the 
Authority. On the first floor is the Council chamber, 
34 ft. by 22 ft. Adjoining the Council chamber is 
an ante-room, which will be used as a committee 
room. Contiguous to the main building are the 
stables, hayloft, and outbuildings, which have been 
fitted out by Messrs. Dinning & Cooke, of New- 
castle. 

REBUILDING THE CAMBRIDGE Music HALL, 
LONDON.—It is stated that the tender of Mr. R S, 
Lambe, of 19,460/., for the rebuilding of the Royal 
Cambridge Music Hall, for the Consolidated Con- 
tract Corporation, Limited, from plans which have 
been prepared by Mr. D. H. Percival, architect, of 
Adelphi, has been accepted, and the work will be 
immediately proceeded with. 

VILLAGE ROOM, BLACKHEATH.—A new village 
room has been built at Blackheath which has 
recently been opened. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Brown Bros., of Bramley. The 
architect is Mr. Townsend, There is accommoda- 
tion for about 250 people. 

CounTy SCHOOL, MERTHYR.—The formal open- 
ing of the Merthyr County School took place 
recently. The school occupies a site on the Clock 
Field at Penydarren. It provides accommodation 
for 100 boys and 80 girls. The Building Committee 
offered a premium of 257 for the best plan submitted 
for the erection of the school, but the one chosen 
was found to be far too expensive, exceeding con- 
siderably the stipulated cost of 15/. per head, and 
further designs were afterwards solicited, the basis 
of cost being raised to 25/7. per head, and that cf 
Mr. E. Lingen Barker, of Hereford, was selected 
and carried out, the builder being Mr. J. Williams, 
of Swansea. Before the building had been com- 
pleted and opened for the reception of scholars, the 
cost had run up to 6,918/, 3s. 2d.— Western Mail, 
WELSH CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, SWANSEA. 
—The foundation stones were laid recently of the 
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the: building has ‘been carried out by Bland 





new Welsh. Congregational Chapel now -being 


erected in Henrietta-street, Swansea. The new 
building is expected to be opened towards the end 
of February. Its style is Romanesque. It is built 
of native stone. There will be lobbies and inner 
lobbies, with a staircase leading toa circular gallery. 
An organ chamber will be constructed, and a 
pastor's vestry, a cloakroom, a heating chamber, 
and a room for the combination of hydraulic and 
electric engine for the purpose of organ blowing. 
The builder is Mr. Billings, and Mr. W. W. 
Williams is the architect. 

DISPENSARY, BEDMINSTER, BRISTOL.—A new 
branch of the Bristol Dispensary is teing erected at 
Malago-road, in the centre of Bedminster. It was 
designed by Mr. W. V. Gough, and the contractor 
for its erection is Mr. George Humphreys. The 
building is of red brick, with Broseley tiles, The 
panel bearing the name, Bristol Dispensary, is of 
freestone. The building stands back from the road, 
and is approached within its own ground by an 
incline which rises to the central doorway. This 
opens into a ball 7ft. in width, and on the one side 
of it is a large general waiting-room, to which the 
dispensary is attached ; while on the other there is a 
second waiting-room connected with the doctors’ 
consulting rooms. The first floor is arranged as a 
residence for the dispenser, and the basement 1s 
used as a store and also for the heating apparatus. 

SCHOOLS, SWANSEA.—The foundation stones of St. 
Thomas School, Swansea, were laid recently. The 
building will consist of three departments—infants 
on the ground floor, girls on the next floor, and the 
boys on the top, the three departments being made 
to accommodate 1,200 children, Each department 
is planned with a large central hall, with class- 
rooms leading into it. The cloakrooms and the 
lavatories for the boys are arranged on the level of 
their playground, with a terrace above for access 
for the girls and infants to their own playgrounds. 
The building will be in brick, with fire-proof and 
wood-block floors throughout. It is estimated to 
cost 10,500/. Mr. G. E. T. Lawrence, London, is 
the architect, and the builders are Messrs. J. & F. 
Weaver, Manselton. 


++ 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


ENGINEERING TRADES.—In Messrs. Matheson 
& Grant's half-yearly ‘‘ Engineering Trades’ Report’ 
it is stated that the improvement in trade, which 
had fully set in at the time of their July report, has 
continued and increased. In regard to iron and 
steel, pig iron has, with occasional fluctuations, been 
rising in value since 1893. Hematite pig iron, the 
material for steel-making, did not till recently 
share the same tendency; but now the diminished 
supply of Spanish ore, and the activity of the steel 
trade, have raised its price also. Finished iron and 
steel, as used by engineers, do not differ much in 
price. Every year the respective advantages of the 
two materials are becoming more clearly defined. 
Where smithing and welding are required, fibrous 
iron made from puddled blooms is likely to maintain 
its place as more suitable and trustworthy than 
steel. For light structural work, such as roofing, 
iron is still much used; but for larger structures 
steel is everywhere gaining. Nominally iron is 
cheaper than steel, but the facilities for manufac- 
turing large plates and heavy sections of steel have 
been so improved, that the steel can be supplied at 
normal prices where, in the case of iron, consider- 
ably extra rates would be demanded. Mechanical 
engineers and ironfounders share in the general acti- 
vity, and overtime is the rule in most of the factories. 
A considerable proportion of the home demand is 
due to the requirements of the steamship builders and 
for electrical plant of various kinds. Railway exten- 
sions abroad, under British management, involve 
corresponding additions to plant in the local repairing 
shops, most of which are supplied from this country. 
The expectations of an extensive introduction of 
motor carriages have proved premature, for although 
legislative restrictions to their use on town and 
country roads have been removed, none of the 
carriages yet exhibited are sufficiently successful to 
lead to general adoption. Machine-tool makers are 
well employed and are likely to continue so for the 
whole of the year. But besides satisfying the 
demands from the new or enlarged factories at home 
and abroad, the leading firms have of late been 
paying special attention to the improvement ot old 
types of machines, by so balancing and speed- 
ing them as to increase greatly their output and 
economy. When once such improved tools are 
available, manufacturers are compelled by compe- 
tition to use them. and old machines are brought 
down to a ‘‘ scrap” value, though not worn out. In 
steel constructional work all the leading firms are 
well employed, though still to a considerable extent 
at the low prices that till recently prevailed. As, 
however, the aggregate tonnage under contract will 
occupy many of the factories till the summer, prices 
are likely to rise for those who are still able to offer 
delivery in reasonable time. On the railways there 
have been very large orders given out; the struc- 
tural work of goods stations and sidings, as well as 
the strengthening, widening, and reconstruction of 
bridges on the main lines are still going on; and 
much work is in view for new railways already 
authorised. The shipments of bridgework to India 
still continue. and are likely to increase rather than 








diminish, As the continental factories are also well 
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engaged and the United States have not yet com- 
menced to seriously compete with great Britain in 
foreign markets, the prospects for the year are 
favourable. Portland cement forms at present an 
exception to the general improvement, for although 
in the summer there was a slight recovery from the 
very low prices that had prevailed for some time, it 
bas not continued, and prices are at a low level. 
The seiling rates are ruled by the demand for export, 
which is almost entirely from the works on the 
Thames and Medway form ng the London district, 
and is at present slack, the shipments to the United 
States especially having greatly fallen off during the 
last year. 

INSANITARY AREAS, LEEDS.—A meeting of the 
Leeds Insanitary Areas Committee was held on the 
11th inst., Ald. F. M. Lupton presiding. Having 
now obtained the permission of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to deal with the insanitary property in 
the neighbourhood of York-street, and also that at 
Camp Field, the Committee resolved to recommend 
the Council to proceed with schemes for dealing 
with the whole of the two areas. The greater area 
covers about sixteen acres, and it is bounded on the 
north by Dyer-street and High-street, and on the 
south by Marsh-lane. It is the Committee's inten- 
tion to demolish much of the crowded and unhealthy 
property at present existing in the locality ; to cut 
two or three broad streets through the property, and 
eventually, possibly, to make Yurk-street and Marsh- 
lane each 60 ft. wide. The latter idea has not yet, 
however, taken the form of a written recommenda- 
tion. As to the smaller area in Camp Field, the 
Corporation appear only within the last few weeks 
to have obtained the necessary sanction of the Local 
Government Board to proceed with the work. and 
this permission is granted conditionally, the Local 
Government Board stipulating that the Corporation 
shall provide the artisans’ dwellings in the neigh- 
bourhcod of the property demolished. — Leeds 
Vercury. 

PROPOSED NEW STORAGE RESERVOIRS, EAST 
LONDON WATER SuppLy.—The Bill which has 
been deposited for next. session by the East London 
Water Company sets out in the preamble that in 
order to enable the Company to supply the water 
required by the increasing population in their district, 
and to comply with their statutory obligations, it is 
necessary that they should be empowered to con- 
struct additional waterworks, and make agreements 
with other companies for the supply of water. In 
accordance with this preamble power is sought by 
the Company to construct two storage reservoirs. 
The larger of these two will be situated on Wild 
Marsh and Mitchley Marsh, Tottenbam, and will 
occupy an area of fifty-eight acres. ‘The smaller 
reservoir will cover an area of about thirty-four acres 
on Chingford Marsh and Wi'd Marsh. In con- 
nexion with these works power is scught to divert 
and impound waters from the river Lea, Tottenham 
Mill Lead, Ching Brook, and Chingford Mill stream, 
and to construct «queducts from these sources into 
the new storage reservoirs. The time sought for the 
construction of these works is seven years, 


REFUSE D&sTRUCTORS, LEEDS.—As the refuse 
destructor at Beckett-street, Leeds, is now somewhat 
out of date, it has been decided to have it re- 
modelled, and plans for this purpose are being 
prepared by the Leeds City Engineer (Mr. T. 
Tfewson). 

A BRIDGE REMOVING FEAT, — The Great 
Eastern Railway Company, who have lately been 
replacing ina single night several of their bridges 
which span rivers, beat its own record on Satur- 
day night, when, in spite of a snowstorm, the 
bridge over the river Lea to the south of Tottenham 
Station, on the main line, was replaced by a new 
bridge, the old one being removed and the new one 
placed zm” situ in nine hours. The old bridge was 
removed and the new one put in its place by the 
same process and at the same time. Mr. Wilson, 
the Chief Engineer, with a large body of officials, 
and gangs of men to the number of seventy, were 
on the bridge soon after 12 o'clock with a huge 
crane, several land crabs, a couple of 100-ton jacks, 
and several so-ton jacks in reserve, At 12.35 a.m. 
operations were commenced, ‘The first thing to do 
was to strip the rails from the old bridge, taking up 
the planking as well as the permanent way in order 
that the lifting apparatus could be attached to the 
girders to raise the whole bridge bodily to the extent 
of 18 in. ‘This was to allow of movable trolleys or 
carriagesto be placed underneathresting ontransverse 
girders, which had been erected so that the bridge, 
being elevated on wheels, could be drawn away. 
The old bridge was 77 ft. in length, The new 
bridge, 84 ft. 9 in. in length, had been erected beside 
the old one, complete even to the rails and its final 
coat of paint. This had already been provided with 
temporary wheels in the same way. The preliminary 
part of the work—the raising of the old bridge and 
placing it on wheels—was the most arduous part of 
the task, and occupied the men incessantly until a 
quarter to seven. Then, by means of powerful 
crabs and winches attached to the new bridge, this 
was slowly pulled into the place of the old, the 
latter being at the same time pusbed out of the way. 
It was a dead weight to move of 250 tons, but it was 
accompl'shed in an hour, At a quarter to eight the 
new bridge was in its place, and the old bridge was 
by its side. The next thing to be done was to 


remove the trolleys or wheeled carriages from ynder 








the new bridge, and lower it into its final position 
flush with the permanent way. The completing of 
this occupied the remainder of the morning, and 
then the levelling up and adjusting was gone on 
with ; but at 2.20 the engineer’s train was able to 
cross the new bridge, and the work was practically 
completed —7he Times. 

PEMBROKE DOCK WATER AND DRAINAGE.— 
At the last munthly meeting of the Pembr: ke Town 
Council Mr. Beesley, C.E., attended, and submitted 
plans and estimates both for the sewerage and for 
supplying Pembroke Dock with water. The Council 
ultimately passed a resolution to apply to the Lecal 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 27 ooo/. 
for water purposes and a sum of 15,000/, for sewerage, 
being the engineer's estimates. Mr. Beesley was 
further instructed by the Council to prepare a scheme 
for the sewerage of the Pembroke Ward, and this 
he promised to do within a month, and the Town 
Clerk was instructed to inform the Local Govern- 
ment Board of this, and send the plans, &c., imme- 
diately. 

GLASGOW: DistRIcT SuBwAY. — The Kelvin 
Bridge Station of the new District Subway is to be 
equipped with an electric lift, to carry fifteen 
passengers. It will be fitted with safety gear, auto- 
matic stops, and other accessories, and is now in 
course of erection by the makers, Messrs, Easton, 
Anderson, & Goolden, Limited, of Erith. 

BRIGHTON SEA DEFENCES.—Important proposals 
on the subject of Madeira-road defences were, ac- 
cording to the Dazly Chronicle, to be laid before 
the Brighton Town Council on Thursday. Follow- 
ing the gale of December 4, which swept away the 
Old Chain Pier, Mr. May, the Borough Surveyor, 
called attention to the urgent necessity of building 
permanent defence works in view of the rapid 
encroachment of the sea between the Albion groyne 
and Royal Crescent groyne. He now points out 
that in fourteen years the high-water mark has 
advanced from so ft. to 70 ft., and that the denuda- 
tion of the beach is steadily proceeding. He 
emphasises the need of a wall in addition to the 
present groynes, and dwells on the importance, for 
the prosperity of Brighton, of the Madeira-road 
being made attractive fur all classes, and as safe as 
possible for the use of residents and visitors. He 
recommends the construction of a low concrete wall 
similar to that teing erected between the West Pier 
and the western boundary, and the opening up of a 
good view of the eastern foreshore, right through 
from Junction-road to Black Rock. The line ne 
suggests is 2,160 ft. in length, giving a roadway 
85 ft. in width at the foot of Rock-place steps. The 
wall, mgreover, would reclaim and permanently 
preserve an additional area of twoacres of foreshore, 
which might be laid out as lawns or otherwise, as 
might be deemed desirable. Thecost of the scheme 
is approximately 36 000/. The Committee recom- 
mend the aduption of Mr. May’s report, and that 
application be made to the Local Government Board 
to borrow 10,000/. for a period of thirty years, to 
defray the cost of the groynes, and that 26 ooo/.— 
the estimated cost of the wall—be borrowed under 
the powers of the Brighton Corporation Act, 1896. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—M. Ernest Barrias, sculptor, has just 
resigned his post of Vice-President of the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts on account of his health. His suc- 
cessor will be chosen next week ——-M. Edouard 
Detaille has been unanimously re-elected President 
of the Société des Artistes Francais.——A recent 
circular by M. Derville, Director of the arrange- 
ment of the 1900 exhibition, predicts a triple exhi- 
bition of fine arts, in which decorative and industrial 
arts will take their place. ——M. Puvis de Chavannes 
has now.on view, in the Durand Ruel Gallery, 
small but very faithful copies of his three 
large panels executed for the Boston Library— 
La Philosophie, La Chimie, and L’Electricité 
——The Municipal Council will be occupied this 
session in transferring the Gare d'Orléans to 
the site of the Cours des Comptes. ‘This operation, 
which is very much interesting the inhabitants of the 
centre of Paris, will most likely necessitate the re- 
building of the Pont Solferino and the clearing 
away of several roads on the two banks of the 
Seine. A new road will be carried through the 
Tuileries Garden, a prolongation of the Rue de la 
Paix and the Rue Castiglione. ——-M. Dubois, archi- 
tect, of Angers, has just been elected President of 
the Society of Architects at Anjou.——The Interna- 
tional Exhibition at Nice will be inaugurated on 
February 17-——The Municipality of Bourg is 
building a theatre in the town, which is to cost 
about 320coo frs.——At the Musé2 Feltre, at 
Nantes, a monument has been erected to the 
memory of the artist Elie Delaunay. This monu- 
ment, which has been executed by M. Mont- 
fort, architect, is ornamented with a marble 
medallion of the late artist, by M. Chaplain —— 
The new French hospital at Constantinople, which 
has just been solemnly inaugurated, has been built 
under the direction of the French architect, M. 
Carré, from the plans of the late Juste Bourmanee. 
——The death of M. Edmund Petit of Villeneuve, 
architect, at the age of 57, is announced. 
The death is also announced of M. Charles le 
Liepvre at the age of 49. He was a well-known 
landscape painter, pupil of MM, Jean Paul Laurens 


———== 
and Harpignies. He received medals at the Salong 
of 1886, 1889, and 1890. He painted nature y; 
great charm and truth, and his panel of the « Jar 
din du Luxembourg”’ is one of the finest COMpogi. 
tions that the Hétel de Ville possesses, 

GERMANY.—The Emperor has bestowed the title 
of ‘‘ Gcheime Hofbaurath " on Mr, Ihne, of Heidel. 
berg, who is his Court Architect, and js 
responsible for the mansion of Empress Friedrich at 
Cronberg, which was illustrated in the Buildey 
some time back. At the same time, Mr, Geyer has 
been made ‘‘ Hofbaurath."——-One of the firg 
reports by the new Architect Attaché at the German 
Embassy in London has been on the Arts ang 
Crafis kxhibition, which he describes and illustrates 
at considerable length in the Centralblatt gy 
Bauverwaltung.——Among the interesting series of 
lectures which is to be held this year at the “ Ans 
and Crafts Museum ” at Berlin, we notice that Mr, 
Richard Bormann will discourse on the hist 
of German houses, —— The Centralblatt dey 
Bauverwaltung reports that no less than six. 
teen competitors entered this year for the 
annual Schinkel studentship.——The Municipal 
Gas Works at Berlin have now been in existence for 
over fifty years, the first works dating from January 1, 
1847. The fact is of some interest in this country as 
the first gas-works in Berlin originated through 
English enterprise in 1825, when ‘‘ The Imperal 
Continental Gas Association ” obtained the contract, 
the whole of which it held until 1846. The munici. 
pality has sunk a capital of nearly three and a-half 
millions sterling in its gas-works, which are managed 
by a special committee of the municipality. A pub. 
lication has just been issued describing the working 
of this municipal institution. 

AUSTRIA,—We have on a former occasion referred 
to the competition for the design of a Bohemian 
Museum at Reichenberg, in which Professor Ohmann, 
of Prague, obtained the first premium, It now 
appears, however, that the commission has not, 
after all, been given to this architect, and Her 
Griesebach, of Berlin, has been called in by the 
Town Council.-——The design for the new Govern- 
ment hospital at Amstetten was the subject of an 
important competition, but owing to the elaborate 
character of the work required only three candidates 
submitted schemes. The first premium was awarded 
to Messrs, Froehlich and Scheirniger, of Vienna. It 
had generally been expected that more candidates 
would have entered, but the requirements were such 
that a limited competition with a fixed honorarium 
for each candidate would have been more suitable. 
——OF architects recently deceased at Vienna, we 
regret to record, during the winter, the death of 
P:ofessor Hanser, at the early age of fifty-five. Herr 
Hanser was well known in arcbaz logical circles, and 
tor some time held important curatorships. Of work 
carried out under his directions, perhaps the most 
important was the rest ration of the Cathedral at 


tations for the middle and lower classes 2jpears to be 
causing considerable attention at Vicnna at present, 
and interesting lectures on the subject have been 
given. From various statistics presented, it appears 
that 28,500 rooms are filled by 76,000 tenants, and 
not having a kitchen ; not very satisfactory fora city 
that prides itself on its modern improvements. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCE 
MENTS —Mr. Henry A. Jones, Surveyor and Sani- 
tary Specialist, has removed his offices from 11, 
Wellington-street, to 49, Bec ford-street, Strand.—— 
Messrs. Ernest Mathews & Co., slate merchants, 
request us to mention that all orders should be 
addressed to their City office, 61, St. Mary Axe, 
E.C, : 
APPOINTMENTS OF ARCHITECTS. — A special 
meeting of the Barry School Board was held on 4 
11th inst. to appoint an architect for the new schools 
to be erected on Barry Island. The applicants were 
Messrs. Gethin & Wallis, Cardiff; Mr. J. A. Owen, 
Cadoxton; Mr. W. E, Knapman, Barry Docks; 
Mr. George Thomas, Cardiff; Mr. G. A rg 
head, Penarth; Messrs. J. P. Jones, Richards, 
Budgen, Cardiff; and Mr. W. H. Dashwood pn 
Cardiff. On division, Mr. Birkenhead was electe 
by five votes, Mr. Owen and Mr. Thomas et 
one vote each. The same gentlemen were ca . 
dates for the same appointment with reference 
Cadoxton Moors School, the voting resulting 1n our 
in favour of Mr. Caple and three for Mr. roe A 
Thomas, the former being appointed,— I este 
Mail. 

THE Five ARCHES, TENBY.—Mr, Preece ste 
the Borough Surveyor of Tenby, having advi Me 
Town Council that this historical gateway = vis 
immediate attention, the Board have accepted 
suggestion for putting it in repair, and have deci 
to carry out his plan at once. Pa 

BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION, DUNDEIs ° 
meeting of the Dundee Trades C ouncil — os ae 
the 13th inst., when a circular was read ~e 
Glasgow and Suburbs Building Trades — y* 
Dundee Trades Council to send a delega a aa 
conference to be held in Glasgow on egy 3. 4 
the purpose of considering a proposal es iu 
federation of the building trades of Scot = 
Joseph Carr stated that last year thefe was ile the 
\ made to federate the Scottish trades, but 





Spalatro.—The question of finding suitable habi- 
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1 was being considered a committee was 
endeavouring to get a federation of the building 
des in Dundee. The trades in Dundee were 
ss in favour of the local federation, 
but when the scheme was put before them it 
was found that a number of the trades could 
not federate without the permission of the societies 
throughout the whole of Scotland, The masons 
in Dundee, for instance, could not enter into any 
scheme of that nature without the consent of the 
whole of the members of the trade in Scotland, and 
the joiners were in the same position. If the 
national scheme were gone into, he believed a great 
many of the obstacles in the way of a local federation 
would be removed. He thought they ought to give 
the scheme the heartiest support, for there was no 
city in the country that required fed ration more 
than Dundee.—Mr. T. Scott said he did not see 
how they as a Council could take up this matter by 
sending delegates to a conference of the building 
trades. The Council, however, could do their very 
best to get a conference of the building trades in 
Dundee to break down the little barriers that 
existed. But the trades should themselves send dele- 
gates tothe conference. He moved that the Council 
take up the matter as he suggested. Mr. George 
Kirkaldy said he believed the joiners would do their 
best to help forward the federation movement, 
Mr, John Thomson seconded Mr. Scott's motion, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

BUILDING TRADES’ EXCHANGE FOR EDINBURGH 
AND DISTRICT. —A meeting, attended by close upon 
200 of those interested in the formation of the pro- 
posed Building Trades’ Exchange for Edinburgh 
and district, on somewhat similar lines to the Glasgow 
one, was held on the 13th inst. in Dowell’s Rooms, 
Edinburgh, when a lecture was delivered by Colonel 
Bennett, of Glasgow. Colonel Bennett gave a short 
sketch of the building exchanges he had visited in 
America. These, he thought, might be advan- 
tageously introduced into this country. They had 
in Glasgow, to acertain extent, proved the possibility 
of the existence of these exchanges in this country. 
The general principle on which they had been 
founded was that the builders in the United States, 
believing that more intimate social relation and ac- 
quaintance with each other would tend to check bitter- 
ness and rivalry, and keep the eagerness of compe- 
tition within limits, and believing that the skill and 
knowledge of each member would in great measure 
be acquired by all, and their usefulness to the com- 
munity in which they lived increased, formed them- 
selves into associations which had gradually grown 
into what were now known as Building Exchanges. 
These institutions were found to exist in every large 
city. After referring specially to the Philadelphia 
Builders’ Exchange, which he took as a model, the 
lecturer remarked that the weak part of thearchitect’s 
office in this country was the want of professional 
journeymen to carry on their labour. Too much 
was attempted to be done by the young gentleman 
assistant, who failed to realise the real nature of the 


business till he started as a full-fledged architect for | 44 


himself, Speaking of the value of the Exchange to 
trade, Colonel Bennett said the institution would be 
worth at least so/, a year to every one of them, and 
would soon put an end to shoddy work and shoddy 
work prices, The public would have more confidence 
inthe tradesmen they employed, and a better feeling 
would be established between architects, surveyors, 
and tradesmen all round —Mr. Cook, of the Glasgow 
Building Trades’ Exchange, and Mr. John Laird, 
valuator, Glasgow, also spoke. The Chairman 
having called for an expression of opinion whether 
the proposed Building Trades’ Exchange in the city 
and district should be gone on with, Councillor 
Grabam Yooll, Leith, formally moved that such an 
association should be established for the enccurage- 
ment and protection of the building trades and rela- 
live interests within the county of the city of Edin- 
burgh or elsewhere within Scotland. Such an 
Institution, he said, was most desirable, because at 
oo there were no means by which merchants and 
uilders could meet and transact business, except by 
their being called on by the merchants and travellers. 
Mr. Peter White seconded, and the motion was 
Unanimously agreed to. The Chairman intimated 
tthe number of shares applied for was between 
700 and 800, wtich augured pretty well for a begin- 
hing, Colonel Bennett was thanked for his lecture, 
and a committee of twenty-five was appointed to 
peward the formation of the Exchange. Mr. John 
‘Nicol, solicitor, was appointed interim secretary. 


ACMBANKING THE WATERS OF THE NILE AT 
SSOUAN IN UPPER EGyPT.—At a meeting of 
€ Victoria Institute, held at Adelphi-terrace 
2 Monday, Professor E. Hull, LL D., F.R.S, 
mecribed the last preposed scheme for embank- 
Us the waters of the Nile at Assouan in 
eet Egypt. After referring to the long lapse of 
: i which the cultivation of the ground 
mae pt had been carried on by _ irrigation, 
fal ae described the origin of the rise and 
por te the Nile and the source of the fertilising 
: a, the author proceeded to deal with the 
* es ton of the proposed embankment of the Nile 
cole - the First Cataract, by which during the 
thee Ms Low Nile the waters would accumulate to 
he ent of allowing a second flocd by means of 
side a canals carried down the valley on each 
# Poe river, He also gave an_ historical 
of the various projects proposed by Linant 





de Bellefonds, Count de la Motte, and Mr.. Prompt, 
and the final adoption of the Assouan site on the 
report of Mr. W. Willcocks, Director-General of 
Reservoirs, together with the arrangement by which 
the Island of Phila with its monuments would be 
preserved from injury. As regards the advantages 
of the scheme in increasing the productions of 
Egypt, it had been estimated by Mr. Garstin that 
the gain to the State would amount to 850,000/_ per 
annum, and the increased value of the crops from 
Upper, Middle. and Lower Egypt to 16 000,000/ 
per annum. Many present took part in the discus- 
sion which ensued, in which the importance of a 
well-considered plan was urged in a land in which 
the ground teemed with hidden and other records 
of antiquity. 

THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. — The third 
meeting of the session of this Institute will be held 
in the lecture hall of the Institute, 57 and 58, 
Chancery-lane, on Tuesday next, the 26th inst., 
at 8 p.m., when a paper will be read by Professor 
Banister Fletcher upon ‘‘The Practice of Com- 
pensations,” 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


WAGES IN THE WOLVERHAMPTON BUILDING 
TRADES.—The Wolverhampton Master Builders, 
Association have conceded a demand for an ad- 
vance in wages from 84d. an hour, made on behalf 
of the operative carpenters aud joiners, to take 
effect in April. Concessions were also made with 
regard to special rules. The bricklayers have 
handed in a notice for an advance of rd. per hour, 
and an alteration of some of the working rules, and 
this demand is also likely to be granted. An 
advance will probably be received likewise later on 
by the labourers, 

WAGES IN THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE BUILD- 
ING TRADE, — The North Staffordshire Master 
Builders’ Association have given notice to the joiners, 
bricklayers, and masons of a reduction of wages of 
1d. per hour, and to the labourers of a re- 
duction of 4d. per hour, such alterations to 
come into force on May 1 next. The joiners, on the 
other hand, have given notice for 1d. per hour 
increase. The latter have also given notice for a 
new rule limiting the number of apprentices, a new 
rule revising the walking-to-work time in the morn- 
ing, and a new rule for a representative of the men 
to be allowed to visit all shops and jobs. The 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society have given notice of 
alier:tion in the rule as to two hours’ notice, which 
was recently before the Potteries Stipendiary, ina 
case at Hanley. The present wages are :—Brick- 
layers, 84d. ; joiners, 8d. ; masons, 8d. ; and brick- 
layers’ labourers, 54d. 

BRICKLAYERS’ STRIKE AT BLYTH.—The brick- 
layers connected with the building trade at Blyth 
came out on strike on the 12th inst. It was inti- 
mated by the Master Builders’ Association that it 
was intended to reduce the wages of bricklayers by 
. per hour at the beginning of the present month. 
The men object to the proposed reduction, and as 
the masters remain firm in their demand, work has 
been suspended. The current rate is 94d. per hour. 
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LEGAL. 


THE CLAIM AGAINST THE ST. PANCRAS 
GUARDIANS. 


THE further hearing of this claim, which arises 
out of the contract for erecting the workhouse build- 
ings in King’s-road, was resumed at the Referee’s 
Court, in Portugal-street, before Mr Ridley, Q.C., 
on the 18th inst., a report of the former proceedings 
having appeared in the issues of the Buz/der for 
November 21 and 28 and December 5 last. 

It will be remembered that the plaintiffs, Messrs. 
Tom Drew-Bear, James Brown Henry Tolputt, and 
the contractor, Mr. Wm, Brooks, of Folkestone, 
seek to recover a sum of about 24,000/,, which they 
allege is due under a contract, for the erection of 
the workhouse buildings, the defendants being the 
St. Pancras Guardians and Messrs. Arthur and 
Christopher Harston, the architects, In November, 
1294, the contract between Mr. Brooks and the 
Guardians was determined, owing to disputes 
between the contractor and Mr. Poole, the clerk of 
the works appointed by the Guardians Board, the 
plaintiff's case being that the contractor, Brooks, 
was prevented from continuing the work by the 
action of Poole, who condemned tbe materials 
without sufficient cause. The defendants, while 
generally denying liability, relied on the Public 
Authorities Protection Act of 1893, which provides 
that they are not responsible for damages after the 
expiration of six months from the date of the occur- 
rences alleged by the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Reginald Bray and Mr. Alfred Hudson 
appeared as counsel for the plaintiffs and the con- 
tractor; Mr. English Harrison and Mr. W. Moyses 
for the defendants, the St. Pancras Guardians ; and 
Mr. MacIntyre and Mr. R. W. Turner for the 
architects, Messrs. Arthur and Christopher Harston. 

When the hearing was resumed, Mr, Jas. Brown 
re-entered the witress- box, and, further cross- 
examined by Mr. Moyses, said that he personally 
made no complaint to the Guardians in the Ampthiil 
trap matter, although it might have been mentioned 
in an interview. Ata mecting of the Guardians the 





matter of the plaster arch was specially referred 
to; a difficulty about the gas meter was also 
referred to. There was a meeting at a very early 
stage on the question of finance. The Guardians 
had assisted them. He first knew of the question of 
the hand-rail when it had been worked for about a 
fortnight or three weeks. He was afraid that his 
experience of building was that when special sub- 
contractors came upon works which were being 
executed, it always caused a certain amount of in- 
convenience. In the present case the special sub- 
contractor's work was of a very extensive kind. The 
special sub-contractors caused enormous delay. 
On April 21, 1893, there was held, at the Work- 
house, a meeting ot the creditors, Mr. Boden being 
present. That meeting was just about the time 
when they were debating amongst themselves 
whether or not they would continue the contract, or 
let the thing take its natural course. It was about 
four days after that meeting when they decided to 
continue the contract. At that meeting Mr. Brooks 
gave a full account of his liabilities. Brooks made 
a complete and clean sheet as to how he stood. The 
Guardians then undertook, as far as they could, to 
support the contractors. Witness told the Guardians 
that they thought they could make a margin of 
profit. At the meeting of the Building Committee on 
May 4th at which he was present he stated that he 
and his fellow-inspectors were satisfied as to the 
manner in which Brooks was executing, and com- 
plied with, his contract. He (witness) asked the 
Guardians to strain a point to help the builders 
financially, and said that he and his fellow- 
inspectors would supply the materials on credit. 
The Guardians consented, and gave general instruc- 
tions to Messrs. Harston to make their certificates 
as close to the margin as they could. Witness had 
not investigated the history of the contract up to 
that date, he was sorry to say. He personally 
looked at the amount of work done, and the prices 
in the bills of quantities, and the possibility of carry- 
ing the job through with profit to the creditors, He 
had never heard of the harassing by the architects 
and the clerk of the works at that time. He had 
no idea of the ironwork being condemned as it 
was. If he had heard of that he should have 
hesitated before advising them to go on with the 
contract. They had had Brooks there, and Fearon, 
but they relied on the surveyor, who was taking 
quantities of the work.. Mr. Drew-Bear had sup- 
plied a good deal of the ironwork, and some of it 
had been returned, and made good at that time. 

Cross-examired by Mr. MacIntyre : 

Until the creditors took over the contract he was 
only once at the works, and that was the occasion 
when he went about thered facing bricks, He only 
saw Mr. Harston once about them. Mr. Harston’s 
complaint was that the bricks were knocked about. 
Witness saw that they were knocked about, but he 
protested that it was not their fault, but the fault of 
the railway cartage to the works. The bricks at the 
railway station he found in good condition, but 
those on the works had been somewhat damaged. 
That was the only complaint that Mr. Harston made 
about his bricks, The stock facing bricks could 
have been got for 353. in 1893 but he could not say 
from memory about 1892. 1892 was not a par- 
ticularly bad year for brick making. It was a wet 
spring, and that interfered with brick making. 
The architect, in his opinion, according to the speci- 
fication would not be within the contract if he 
required bricks up to 7os. 

Mr. MacIntyre: Do you suggest that whether the 
bricks were good or bad Mr. Harston ought to have 
passed them ?—No, I do not suggest that. 

Is it or is it not in the discretion of the architect 
to say whether a particular brick is sufficient for the 
purpose or not ?—I do not think an architect should 
read the specification unfairly. I think the builder 
is entitled to bring upon the work bricks svfficiently 
good for the type of work he is doing. I think I can 
say that he could have got proper bricks for that 
purpose for 35s. in 1893. 

How many times did you go to examine the works 
after the creditors took the matter over ?—I should 
think twenty or thirty times. That was from 
April, 1893, till the end of the job. He never 
particularly examined the timber. The only 
thing he said about it was as to the two pieces 
produced. The specification said that it should be 
free from sap, but he suggested that that was 
almost an impossibility. He complained of 
two instances of stoppage of work through 
drainage. One of the cases was where the 
drains were left cpen at the back of block H. 
That arose through a leakage from some old 
cesspool or drain which could not be discovered. 
The duty of the clerk of the works then was to have 
immediately seen to it, and to have got instructions 
what todo. Instead of that the thing was left open 
for weeks—a most dangerous thing to do. When 
Mr. Harston was instructed on the matter sometime 
after, he gave orders what to do in a few minutes. 
The clerk of the works ought to have seen toit. It 
was what he was there for. Fearon was not waiting 
for pipes to lay in the drainage at the time he spoke 
of. When he saw the plaster arch it was not good 
enongh to be left, Mr. Harston was quite right to 
have it altered. 


The learned Referee: I think it objectionable that 
there should be double cross-examination on every 
point. It is not fair to the witness, 
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Mr. MacIntyre agreed to adopt this suggestion. 

Cross-examination continued. 

By the end of 1893 the great bulk of the work had 
been finished, and early in 1894 he instructed an 
accountant to go down to Folkestone to go through 
Brooks's books. The accountant had the assistance 
he ought to have had both from Brooks and Fearon. 
No complaints were made to him as to any inter- 
ference, nor was his attention brought to any com- 
plaint.» He remembered Mr. Drew-Bear writing a 
letter to him in February, 1894, in which he said 
that he was not at all satisfied with the account- 
ant’s work at Folkestone, nor as to Fearon’'s 
pulling bim np when the work was half done. 
Witness was of opinion that the contract price 
was a sufficient one. Mr. Tolputt had written 
to him to say that Brooks ought to have had another 
25 per cent. on his contract price. Tolputt, how- 
ever, said that twelve months after the contract—in 
April, 1893. The labour bills consumed all their 
money, and that was the thing which troubled them. 
He had several interviews with Mr. Harston, and he 
should have been very much astonished if he only 
saw him three times at his office. Whenever he 
went to Mr. Harston personally he did not have any 
difficulty with him, except that he found that he was 
very stiff to compel Brooks to do things which he 
(witness) thought he ought not to compel him to do, 
Probably Mr. Harston thought it was his duty to do 
so under the contract. He now wished that he had 
gone to Mr. Harston more often. He had said a 
good many things to Mr. Harston which he did not 
want to repeat there. When Mr. Harston came 
upon the works he always settled things one way or 
the other. Brooks left the job about the end of 
1894. 

Re-examined by Mr, Bray : 

During the execution of the contract great incon- 
venience, delay, and cost were occasioned by the 
slow progress of special sub-contracts covered by 
provisional items. Generally these provisional items 
were ordered by the contractor, who was then the 
master of the situation, but in the present case 
Messrs. Harston retained the sub-contracts in their 
own hands, thus permitting of delay. Witness 
found that bricks, which he regarded as sound, were 
condemned by the clerk of the works after they had 
been built in the walls. They showed no chipping 
on the face. 

Mr. Bray proposed to ask the witness what was 
the general nature of the reputation of Messrs. 
Harstons with regard to their dealings with 
builders ? 

Mr. MacIntyre objected to the question being put. 

Mr. Bray submitted that the question was admis- 
sible, inasmuch as it arose out of the cross- 
examination of the witness, 

The learned Referee called for the shorthand notes 
of the last hearing. 

These were read, from which it appeared that 
the witness stated in cross- examination that 
Messrs. Harstons bore a very high reputation as 
architects, and had been employed in that capacity 
for similar buildings to the St. Pancras Workhouse 
by the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

The learned Referee said that that being so, the 
question proposed to be put to the witness was 
admissible. 

Re-examination continued : The witness said that 
Messrs. Harston’s general reputation with reference 
to their dealings with builders was that they were 
hard, severe, and, he thought he might use the 
word, exacting. They would always do their duty 
to their clients. When he was discussing the con- 
tract with Mr. Harston one day in 1894, in his office, 
he recollected Mr. Arthur Harston coming in and 
saying to his brother :—‘‘ Here is another builder 
failed who worked for us, That makes three at the 
present time.” 

Mr. MacIntyre asked leave to further cross- 
examine the witness as to this conversation, and 
obtained permission to do so, 

Further cross-examined by the learned counsel, 
the witness stated that that happened sometime in 
1894. He knew two out of the three builders men- 
tioned. One was Mr. Brooks; the second was Mr. 
Holland, of Poplar; but the third he would rather 
not mention, as he might be doing the man an 
injury. 

Mr. MacIntyre: Will you give us the name on 
paper? (The witness did so.) 

Cross-examination continued: He knew that 
Messrs. Harston’s had been in practice for many 
years, and he knew that all their work was adver- 
tised :—‘' The lowest tender always accepted.” 

Mr. A. E. Brown, B.A, and B.Sc.'(London), and 
son of the last witness examined, said that he 
managed the brick manufacturing department of the 
business. They commenced to supply red bricks 
for the St. Pancras Workhouse the latter part of 
August. They had supplied them before to Kirk & 
Randall. In consequence of complaints they had 
from the builder he went and visited the works, 
That was on August 25. He saw Mr. Fearon 
and Mr. Poole. He inspected a stack of bricks, 
and also work which had been built adjoining 
the stack, The bricks had been damaged slightly 
in transit. Looking at the bricks as a whole, he 


considered that there was cause for complaint, 
but not for refusing their use. He saw some blue 
pencil marks on the brickwork. Mr. Poole took 
him out and showed them to him. Poole told him 


that he had instructed Fearon to cut those bricks 
out, as they were not fit to be in the work. He did 
not say why they were not fit to be in the work, and 
witness could not see any reason why they should 
not be there. He told Mr. Poole that he did not 
consider that he was justified in marking them. 
Poole immediately took out his pencil, lost his 
temper badly, and marked a great many more 
wholesale in the same way. That was on August 25, 
1893. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacIntyre: Some of the 
bricks he saw stacked were chipped and very much 
wrung. He had been told that the bricks that Poole 
had marked were still in the building, and that 
Poole’s condemnation was overruled by Mr. Harston 
and the bricks passed. 

Mr. George Andrews, a director of Smead, Dean, 
& Co., examined, said that on September 20, 1892, 
Fearon came to him with reference to his supplying 
picked stock facing bricks, and, after examining 
their bricks, arranged to have some. _ Fearon 
selected the best kind of facing bricks, and ordered 
some ordinary stock. He ordered 10,000 facing 
bricks, and 24,000 ordinary stock. He afterwards 
heard that they were condemned. He charged 45s. 
for the 10,000, and 32s, for the others. Malms 
were not quite the same sort of bricks as facing 
bricks, In malms the earth was specially pre- 
pared, and they were a more expensive brick. They 
cost about ros. per thousand more. A shipper was 
a harder brick than a picked stock facing, but not so 
uniform in colour. They were usually the same 
price as picked stock facings, but not always; in the 
present instance they were 3s. cheaper. They had 
supplied bricks tothe Workhouse Authorities since 
Brooks left. They were not as good as the facing 
bricks, nor so good as theshippers. ‘The price was 
33s. a thousand. No complaint was made of them. 
Stock bricks were slightly more in 1892 than in 
1893, about 1s. a thousand. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacIntyre: In the picked 
stock facings they had to get an uniformity of 
colour as well as they could, and as free from chips 
as possible. They never had bricks sent back to 
them. He did not know whether Poole was clerk 
of the works when the bricks were sent afier 
Brooks had left. 

Wm. Franks, a foreman bricklayer of eighteen 
years’ experience, examined by Mr. Hudson, said 
that he entered into the employ of Brooks in 
February, 1893, when he was put on the St. 
Pancras Workhouse as leading foreman. He was 
told by Poole that he must pick over the old bricks 
purchased by the Guardians. Poole continually 
complained of their use. A certain number of bats 
were used necessarily in breaking bond. Witness 
kept on picking the old bricks. The new work was 
in red rusticated corners and stock panels, and 
these were objected to by Poole. The colour was 
not right, they were too rough, and some were 
chipped—the latter complaint was well founded. 
Poole marked the bricks objected to with a piece of 
black carbon, which left a wide mark that penetrated 
the material. Poole said that stocks were specified 
and he would have them. All the bricks used for 
facings were picked stocks excepting one lot of 
golden malms. Poole objected to the softness of 
these, and they had to be used for bull-noses in 
inside work. Of the bricks marked some were good 
and some had faults. Witness had four bricklayers 
on the ground for six weeks picking bricks, and 
others cutting out bricks, and thus delaying the 
removal of the scaffolding Poole marked the whole 
of a pier on the front of C block, but witness did not 
pull it down, and it stood there now. It was sucha 
common practice for Poole to condemn work that at 
last witness took no notice of it. The brickwork 
was generally well done. The condemnation of the 
girders also delayed witness. Poole would not 
allow old bats to be used for inside walls, for break- 
ing bond, but new ones had to be snapped for the 
purpose. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harrison: Witness did 
not cut out all the bricks condemned by Poole, as 
there was no real ground of complaint. 

George Edw. Wragg, secretary of Messrs. East- 
wood & Co., with twenty-four years’ experience, 
said that his firm manufactured between ninety and 
a hundred million bricks made by hand at Shoebury- 
ness. ‘They would vary in quality, first malms to 
cutters, mean seconds, paviers, shippers, malm 
stocks and common stocks, rough grizzles, and 
placers. The price of malm stocks varied from 
tos. to 12s. above stocks. Brooks applied to 
witness for quotations, but witness declined to 
supply him. 

In answer to the learned Referee, the witness said 
the best coloured and most expensive brick was the 
softest, because to get a hard, well-baked brick the 
colour had to be sacrificed, 

Witness thought that some bricks marked and 
rejected, according to the specification, ought to 
have been passed, and that others were passed 
which ought to have been condemned. 

Mr. George Armitage, of the firm of Armitage & 
Sons, stone merchants, the Robin Hood Quarries, 
Wakefield, examined, said that he supplied the 
landings and steps for the staircase work generally. 
Some landing work stone was rejected as being 
laminated. Witness examined it, and as he could 
not find any defect in it, went to the architect's office 
with Poole. Mr, Harston hammered the stone in 








—$—— 
order to split through the laminations, but it 
across. Il landing stone was laminated, M 
Harston then told Poole that if the landings Weis 
equal to the sample they ought to be used. The land. 
ings were, however, condemned by Poole, and Were 
carted away from the works, and could now be seen 
at another builder’s yard in Lambeth. The Dieces 
produced by Fearon, and spoken to by the witness 
were a fair sample. j 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacIntyre: 

The stone for the steps and that for the landi § 
were of two different classes, the latter bein 
laminated. He received a complaint calling atten, 
tion to this fact. He replied that the landing; 
would wear as long as the steps, and that owin to 
the size required they could not be cut out of the 
same beds as that for the steps. The landings came 
from Scotgate Ash, near Pateley Bridge, the Steps 
came from Bradford. 

Mr. Frank Trickett, of the firm of Sampe| 
Trickett & Sous, Great Northern Railway, King's 
Cross, stone merchants, with over twenty-five years’ 
experience, examined, said that he had examiner 
the samples of York landing referred to by the 
witness Armitage as having been rejected by Poole, 

It was excellent hard laminated material. ” It was 
practically impossible to get pieces of the size te. 
quired in unlaminated stone, but the laminated 
stone was nearly twice as strong and durable as the 
unlaminated, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Turner : 

There was great difficulty in getting large pieces 
in unlaminated stone, and when obtained it would 
not wear so well. 

In answer to the learned Referee, the witness said 
that the best and the highest-priced Yorkshire stone 
was the laminated. The expression, “ free from 
laminations or other blemish,’ which occurred in the 
specification, was a very common one, 

Charles Edward Newman, of Ironmonger-lane, 
E.C., secretary of the Thames Sand Company, ex- 
amined, said that he supplied seven barge loads of 
Thames and pit sand to Brooks for the workhouse, 
The river sand came from near Gravesend, and was 
universally used in the trade. In a commercial 
sense there was no ‘‘above bridge river sand” 
(such as was specified) on sale. Very small quan- 
tities were obtained for their own use by local 
builders. The Thames and pit sand supplied by 
witness was washed and screened by machinery, 
and was furnished to some of the largest builders, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Turner: When witness 
had an order for pit sand he often delivered below 
bridge river sand. No salt remained in it. 

In reply to the learned Referee, Mr. Turner stated 
that Poole rejected the sand as not being sufficiently 
coarse. 

The learned Referee: We have had a very strong 
body of evidence that for some reason the clerk of 
works in this contract rejected every successive 
material brought on to the works as not good 
enough. The result seemed to have beer delay, 
ruin to the contractor, and gross injustice, 

Mr. Turner replied that the materials were not 
according to the specification of Mr. Harston, who 
surely had a right to demand from the contractor 
that which he specified. 
The learned Referee remarked that he should be 
glad to hear Mr, Harston in the box. 

Mr. Henry Tolputt, timber merchant, of Fol- 
kestone, one of the plaintiffs in the action, as 4 
member of the Committee of Inspection, examined, 
said that he supplied timber for the works from 
1892 tillthe end. Of the 280 loads of small timber, 
nine were removed, having been stated by Mr. 
Fearon to have been condemned by Poole, and of 
the 45 loads of large scantlings 17 loads were 
sent back, some not being even unloaded. He 
(witness) could find no reason for the rejection, a5 
he was supplying Government contracts and 0 

large undertakings with the same. ; 

Cross-examined by Mr. Turner: The scantlings 
were supplied according to specification, and those 
accepted were identical with the ones sent bac! 
from the same parcel as imported. Memel timber 
lying about in the open would be affected if freshly 
sawn, : 

Cross-examined by Mr. English Harrison : The 
tie-beams were unusually long, and it was difficu 
to get them absolutely free from sap. It was quite 
unusual to have so large a proportion rejected, 

Mr. Daniel Thos. Heaven, timber merchant, 
Gracechurch-street, E.C., and late traveller for 
Messrs. Baines & Beard, of Reading, examinee, 
said that between 1892 and 1804 that firm was 
supplying through witness flooring under this a4 
tract. Fearon was particular as to the qualities er 
supplied. In April, 1893, in consequence of a let 
from Fearon he (witness) saw Poole and Fearon ass) 
heard the complaints of the former. He Petre 
afterwards supplied another brand, described 2 pe 
price lists as equal in quality, and this peer 7 
also rejected as not being dry by Poole, with 7 
witness had — interview, They were, how 
ever, eventually passed. A 

Alfred Mier, of Meir & Son, timber merce 
King’s-cross, also gave evidence of a similar ¢ 4 
racter as to the flooring timber he supplied. atl 
said that it was being constantly condemned, ¥ 
he grew tired of supplying and replacing it. 

Cross examined by Mr. Turner : 





The rejections were so numerous that after a time 
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r credited the timber in their books till the 

be Toad was signed for. The total amount sup- 

lied was from 400/, to 50o/. worth, and the firm were 
creditors for the last 20/. Or SO, ; : 

George Smith, examined, said that in April, 1894, 
he was foreman to Holland, who was then carrying 
out a contract at the Bromley and Stepney Sick 
Asylum, Messrs. Harstons being the architects. 
Witness and young Mr. Holland went over to see 
the brickwork at the St. Pancras workhouse. He 
considered the work was done fairly well. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Turner: — : 

The work was done well, including some which 
had been marked with blue marks. : 

George Smith, a foreman bricklayer, examined, 
gave evidence as to being engaged on the K or 
laundry block, and as to the delays caused by 
Poole’s complaints as to the brickwork, the levels, 
and by the engineers who fixed machinery. 

George Akehurst and William John Taylor, fore- 
men bricklayers, gave evidence corroborating the 
last witness, and spoke as to Poole’s rejection of 
columns and girders. , 

John Walker, a general contractor, examined, 
said that he had a contract with Brooks for making 
the roads to workhouse. Poole complained about 
the flints although they were similar to those sup- 
plied at the same date to Isiington Vestry. He 
asked leave to withdraw from the contract but was 
persuaded to go on. 

Wm. Brown, general foreman to Brooks from the 
commencement of the contract, was examined in 
great detail as to the rejection by Poole of bricks, 
timber, and other materials which the witness said 
he considered satisfactory, and that bricks and other 
work were allowed by Mr. Harston to remain, and 
could still be seen. 

After hearing further evidence, the learned Refe- 
ree, addressing counsel, said: I should just like to 
say that while there has been nothing brought before 
me tending to charge the architects with fraud or 
collusion, yet there has been a mass of evidence 
adduced, all going to show that they have not 
exercised their discretion fairly. It is for you to 
consider your future conduct of the case. 

Mr, Hudson replied that the plaintiff's case would 
be shortly brought to a close. 

The witness was then cross-examined by Mr. 
MacIntyre as to the materials rejected, with a view 
to show that they were imperfect, and not according 
to specification. The witness admitted that some of 
the bricks were much chipped, and that timber was 
alittle sappy on the edge. 

Mr. MacIntyre called the witness’s attention to 
his boarding, cut on the previous day from the roof 
of Block C of the workhouse. One sample was, he 
said, sappy, another wasall right, and was only from 
a young tree. He thought that both specimens 
ought to have been passed. The boards rejected 

were not worse than these. 

Mr. MacIntyre then called attention to a section 
of 9-in. wall, five courses high, and 4 ft. 6 in. long, 
in which the face of the bricks were certainly 
chipped. Witness replied that this was a very good 
sample of brickwork for a 9g-in. wall, and that 
the back of the wall was being shown. The speci- 
men was then turned round, when this proved to be 
the case, the other face being in good condition. 

Joseph Holland, contractor, examined, said that 
he had carried out works at Stepney, in 1892-4, 
under Messrs. Harstons, when questions arose 
between the architects and himself as to the brick- 
work, Mr, Harston referred him to the St. Pancras 
Workhouse to see the work there as being what he 
wanted, and witness and his son and the witness 
a Smith went over and inspected the brickwork 

ere, 

Mr, Edward Massey, of the firm of Goddard, 
Massey, & Warner, of Nottingham, ironfounders, 
examined, said that they cast sixty-four columns for 
the workhouse to the order of Drew-Bear, Perks, & 
Co. On receiving a complaint as to eight of the 
castings, witness examined them with Mr. Drew- 

at the workhouse, and as he could find no 
fault in them, he (witness) refused to replace them 
Without fresh payment, and this was agreed to by 
essrs, Drew-Bear, Perks, & Co. Witness wrote 
very strongly as he felt unjustly treated, and the 
castings were kept on exhibition at his works, 

Wm. Jas. Bradshaw, manager for Messrs. Kirk & 

Randall; examined, said that he had been with that 
for just twenty-seven years, and one of the 
selected candidates for the post of manager to the 
London County Council. He was frequently on the 
works at St. Pancras when his employers held the 
contract for the first portion of the workhouse. 
€ witness was proceeding to state that these 
ond difficulties with the architects when Mr. 
. — Harrison objected that this would not be 
wv ence against the Guardians, as any dispute then 
arising was settled by reference, 
om MacIntyre on the same side submitted that 
ence as to previous disputes was irrelevant 
as tending to introduce fresh issues, : 
BB learned Referee said that he should not allow 
pee se as to the arbitration ; but he must hear the 
architects." question as it affected the conduct of the 
Examination continued : 


hen Kirk & Randall had 
the contract Messrs. 
ars A 
del an — the architects and Poole was the 


There were objections raised to 








nearly all the materials —bricks, ballast, sand, 
timber, flooring—and the contract was abandoned 
by consent, and the surplus materials were taken 
over by Brooks. There were also disputes as to 
other contractors employed by the architects delay- 
ing the work. 

Cross-examined by Mr. English Harrison : 

In the subsequent arbitration Kirk & Randall 
claimed about 4,300/., and were awarded 1, 500/, 

John Gosby, clerk of works under the Folkestone 
School Board, and general foreman under Brooks 
at the workhouse from May, 1892, till December, 
1894, examined, spoke as to the delay experienced 
in getting possession of the site owing to the fact 
that parts of the buildings to be reconstructed were 
occupied. Healso described in detail the mode in 
which Poole complained of materials after they were 
built in. Witness was present when Brooks spoke 
to Poole about the treatment of his manager, fore- 
man, and men, and of the wholesale rejections, and 
inquiring if Poole wished to ruin him. Poole went 
into his room and shut the door in their faces. The 
witness then corroborated the evidence given by the 
witness Fearon previously reported. 

Cross-examined : 

When he left the workhouse job he asked Mr. 
Harston to give him a testimonial, but that gentle- 
man refused to give him one. He also asked 
Mr. Poole for a testimonial, but that gentleman 
also declined to give him one. He had worked for 
Fearon for twelve years. Witness was general fore- 
man, and Fearon was manager. When Mr. Harston 
refused to give him a testimonial he said that he 
did not know enough of his qualifications to give 
him one, 

Mr. MacIntyre: Is that all? His reply was by 
letter, was it not? Have you got ghe letter ? 

The witness replied that he had the letter, but not 
in court. 

Mr. MacIntyre then read a copy of Mr. Harston’s 
letter to the witness, in which it was stated that as 
he knew so little of the witness's qualifications, and 
the St. Pancras job was so unsatisfactory, he did not 
feel justified in giving the testimonial asked for. 

The learned Referee said that there was no 
evidence that the contract was unsatisfactory. 

Mr. MacIntyre dissented, and pointed to the 
materials supplied. 

The learned Referee remarked that there was no 
definite evidence on which he could rely that any of 
the materials supplied were unsatisfactory. 

Mr. MacIntyre replied that the learned Referee 
had not heard the defendants’ evidence on that part 
of the case yet. 

The learned Referee said that it had turned out, 
so far as he had been able to judge, that the objec- 
tions were ill-founded. He would not say that the 
things were right to the utmost farthing, but it could 
not be said that the job in question was an unsatis- 
factory one. 

Mr. MacIntyre: Let us take Brown's evidence, 
for instance. He admitted that the red bricks he 
saw were chipped and rubbed. 

The learned Referee : Do you know of any job in 
London where bricks are not chipped or rubbed? 

Mr. MacIntyre: Nor do I know of any job in 
London where some of the materials were not 
objected to by the architects. 

Mr. Wm. Brooks, examined by Mr. Bray, said 
that he had been in the building trade ever since a 
child, and in business since 1870. Mr. Fearon was 
the practical manager of the job in question. His 
(witness's) overdraft was 2,700/. when he undertook 
the contract, and he had book debts of about 200/. 
available, and the whole of his stock and plant, and, 
independent of what the bank held, fifteen houses 
in Folkestene. He had made out a statement of 
what his position was when the contract was entered 
into. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Moyses:—He had to 
make an arrangement for an overdraft when he 
undertook the contract, but they always had to do 
that. The largest contract he had had before this 
was the building of the Victoria Hospital at 
Folkestone. The contract price of that contract 
was 9,000/,, but it cost 10,000/. He had never had 
a contract in London before this, but he had worked 
under London architects. He could not recollect 
having aconversation with Mr. Milward on April 16, 
1894, with regard to his financial position, but if 
that gentleman said that he had a conversation with 
him he could not contradict him. 

Did you tell him that you had no complaint what- 
ever to make against the Guardians, and that your 
misfortunes were due to a series of unfortunate 
circumstances, and having to pay trade union rate 
of wages ?—I do not recollect the conversation, but, 
so far as I can recollect, that is what I should say on 
such an occasion. 

Cross-examination continued :—He did ‘not wish 
to make it an element that he had had to pay trade 
union wages. As gertlemen, the Guardians had 
treated him with great kindness. 

Cross-examined :—Mr. Harston, independently of 
Poole, had treated him properly. 


This evidence closing the plaintiff's case, Mr. 
English Harrison then proceeded to address the 
Court on behalf of the Guardians, 

The learned counsel said that he did not propose 
to deal with the case so far as it concerned Messrs, 
Harstons, the architects, but only on behalf of the 
Guardians, The learned Referee would recollect 





that the contract wasacontract by which the builders 
undertook to do the work to the entire satisfaction of 
Messrs. Harstons. Thearchitects were described to be 
the solejudges of, and were to determine, all differences 
arising between the _ parties, and _ therefore 
they were described there as _ being judges, 
and there could be no doubt that they were 
persons acting as arbitrators or gzcsi-arbitrators. 
There was also a clause (on page 13) which dealt 
with the position Poole was to occupy, and there- 
fore it was a contract by the builders that Poole 
was toact in the particular way set forth in this 
clause. The learned counsel read the clause, 
which ran as follows :—‘‘ The clerk of the works 
for the time being shall be considered to act solely 
as the inspector and assistant of the architects, and 
the contractor shall afford to him every facility on 
the work.”’ Therefore, said Mr. Harrison, Poole 
was to be the assistant and inspector of the archi- 
tects—that was to say, when materials were coming 
on the job he was to inspect them in the first 
instancé. The learned Referee would notice how 
carefully the provisions were framed. As being the 
inspector and assistant of the architects, it might be 
said that he had to exercisethe functions of the archi- 
tect in ordering the execution of extra work. His 
power, however, was limited by a particular part of 
the clause. In order to avoid any ambiguity as to 
the power of Poole, it provided that he should have 
authority to do particular things. That part of the 
clause, he submitted, was most important, because 
it showed what sort of functions the clerk of the 
works was, under that clause, to perform. The 
learned counsel then cited several cases with a view 
to showing that within the decisions of the courts 
the architects were arbitrators or gwasz arbitrators. 
It was suggested at onetime, continued Mr. Harrison, 
that the Guardians or the architects had been guilty 
of fraud; but it might now be stated, however, that 
the allegations with regard to that, which decorated 
the statement of claim, had been withdrawn. He 
therefore submitted that, as the case now stood, it 
was quite clear that neither party to the litigation, 
neither the Guardians nor the plaintiffs, could bring 
an action against the architects for negligence in 
arriving at their conclusion. There was no warranty 
that they would bring any skill or care on the case at 
all. (The learned counsel cited cases in support of this 
contention. ) 

The learned Referee : I doubt very much whether 
an architect is not bound to bring to bear reason- 
= skill and care. I think there is that duty upon 

im. 

Mr. MacIntyre: There is a duty upon him to act 
honestly. 

The learned Referee: I think he is like other 
people. He is like other skilled people. You say 
the architect is protected because the clause makes 
him an arbitrator. But I cannot help thinking that 
the arbitrator must bring reasonable skill and care 
upon it, and if he does not it is no decision at all. 
I have decided that before, more than once here, 
against the architect, because he had not brought 
his mind to bear upon it. I am quite sure of that. 
You say that he can do whatever he likes. 

Mr. Harrison: No, I say that he must be honest, 
and not guilty of any fraud. 

The learned Referee : Suppose he said, '‘ I know 
I am arbitrator, and nobody can question my deci- 
sion, and I will let the builder understand I am 
master of this situation and that he isnot.” Suppose 
he said that ? 

Mr, Harrison: Then I should say he is not acting 
honestly. In that case the builder ought to go to 
the employer and say that he was not being treated 
fairly by the architect, and that he would not have 
it, and that the employer must employ another. 

The learned Referee: The builder is put under 
the supervision of the architect under a contract. 
If he found fault with the architect, what do you 
think the employer would say? He would say the 
architect was the arbitrator, and that he could not 
go into it. 

Mr. Harrison: I say that the law answers that in 
this way : If the employer chose to say that, he is 
then colluding with the architect to defeat the 
builder, and the law affords him the proper remedy 
at once. 

The learned Referee: If an employer wrote to 
the architect, ‘‘I hope you will decide this in my 
favour,”’ and the reply was, ‘‘ Oh, yes,” that would 
be collusion ; but thisis avery different thing. The 
collusion comes in because he asked the architect to 
dothat thing. That is a different thing to what has 
arisen here. 

Mr. Harrison: I dare say it is. I dare say Mr. 
MacIntyre will go into all that. But I have no 
doubt the substance of my friend’s argument will be 
that when Mr. Harston was appealed to ke went 
and looked at the thing and overruled Poole in 
many cases, and did not do so in other cases, In 
fact, that in some cases he affirmed Poole, and in 
others disaffirmed him, would be strong evidence 
that Mr. Harston was exercising his functions 
properly. ‘Those, however, are all matters of fact I 
do not propose to enter into. 

The learned Referee: He rejected, in point of 
fact, materials which ought to have been accepted, 
and so delayed the contract for a material time, and 
made it impossible for the builder to perform it in 
the way it was drawn. Does not that put an end to 
the contract ? 
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Mr. Harrison replied in the negative. 

The learned Referee: I cannot understand why 
not, any more than giving up possession. If the 
architect has rejected material—good material—time 
after time, why should not that come into considera- 
tion on the contractor giving up the contract ? 

Mr. Harrison: He has absolutely contracted with 
us to abide by the decision of the architect. 

The learned Referee: That is, as a reasonable 
man would arrive at—using the reason that God 
bas given him. 

Mr. Harrison: He has contracted to abide by 
the decision of Mr. Harston. 

The learned Referee: Not however wrong he 
might be. I think that the things were good on the 
present evidence. ’ 

Mr. Harrison, continuing his address, said that, 
Mr. Harston having acted in the position of arbi- 
trator, or gvast-arbitrator, they (the Guardians) could 
not in law be held responsible for those thiugs. His 
contention was that, however negligent or wrong Mr, 
Hauston might be found to have been, the Guardians 
could not be made responsible for that. If the 
learned Referee came to the conclusion even that the 
architect had been guilty of fraud his submission was 
that it would be impossible to hit the employers for 
that fraud. The learned counsel read a passage from 
Mr. Hudson's book to the effect tbat a contract of 
agency conveyed no authority to commit fraud, and 
the liability of the architect who committed fraud 
was personal to himself, and did not affect the 
employer unless collusion was proved, in which case 
the employer would be jointly liable with the archi- 
tect. He (Mr. Harrison) wished to point out that 
the builders had acquiesced in the decisions of Mr. 
Harston and Poole according to the evidence as it 
now stood. When from time to time Poole said 
particular work ought not to go in, instead of taking 
the case before Mr. Harston, or where Mr. Harston 
had decided against them, instead of writing a letter 
to the Guardians, the builders preferred to say 
nothing at all about it. On the contrary, by the 
tone of Fearon’s letters it appeared that he had been 
treated with great kindness by Mr. Harston Now 
that Fearon had to get out of those letters he 
wished the learned Referee to believe they were 
written with a purpose. It was perfectly monstrous 
if the Guardians were to have the contract swept 
entirely away and left with the most frightful liti- 
gation and all sorts of demands on them. simply 
because Fearon did not wish to complain at the right 
moment. The learned counsel pointed out that one of 
the difficulties of the position was that the present board 
of guardians, being like the ratepayers who elected 
them,a more or less fluctuating body, was not the 
one which employed the architects or entered into 
the agreements with the builders ; and, therefore, 


the plaintiffs sought to hit a body of gentlemen 
who were not responsible for the difficulties, and he 
(the learned counsel) represented a board who were 
not really responsible for the undertaking. 

Mr. Harrison argued at great length that the 





case for the plaintiffs as to the alleged delay in 
getting possession of site, and the interference of 
sub-contractors by the clerk of the works, had been 
grossly exaggerated by certain witnesses, and espe- 
cially by Fearon. 

(The case was proceeding when we went to press. ) 





ALLEGED INTERFERENCE WITH A 


PARTY WALL, 


THE case of Thornton v. Hunter came before Mr. 
Justice Romer, in the Chancery Division, on the 
1sth inst. on a motion by the plaintiff to restrain the 
defendant from the alleged interference with a party 
wall, 

Mr. Farwell, Q.C., on behalf of the plaintiff, said 
that as the wall had now been pulled down, and the 
footings had been removed, there was no question 
left on the motion now before the Court. He under- 
stood, however, that there was a dispute as to 
whether the wall in question was a party wallor not, 
and there were other questions at issue which would 
have to be decided at the trial. 

Mr. Alexander, Q C., on behalf of the defendant 
agreed with his learned friend’s statement, and his 
lordship allowed the motion to stand till the trial, 
no order being made except that the costs be 
reserved, 





ALLEGED OBSTRUCTION OF ANCIENT 
LIGHTS. 


THE case of Neave v. Saxby was mentioned on 
motion to Mr. Justice Romer in the Chancery Divi- 
sion on the rstn inst. 

Mr. Neville, Q.C., on behalf of the plaintiffs, said 
that this was an action for the obstruction of his 
client’s ancient lights. As the matter stood at 
present the building owners had given an under- 
taking to pull down if ordered to do so subsequently. 
That, of course, was only a temporary undertaking. 
but he (the learned counsel) had spoken to his learned 
friend(Mr. Levett, Q.C., representing the defendant), 
and he was prepared to continue that undertaking 
till the trial, and if his lordship would allow them to 
dispense with pleadings, and to have the action set 
down at once without pleadings, he (Mr. Neville) 
would be willing to take that course, and to accept 
his friend’s undertaking. 

Mr. Levett said that he would admit the ancient 
lights, and he would put the issue solely upon ‘“‘ in- 
terference” or ‘‘ no interference.” 

His Lordship: Very well. 





IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE case of Venner v7. M‘Donell came before 
Mr. Justice Wills and Mr, Justice Wright sitting as 
a Divisional Court of Queen’s Bench on the rsth 





inst,, it being a case in which the information 


charged that the appellant (Venner), the og | 
of the Royal Agricultural Hall, did at the Hall, 
without notice to the District Surveyor, begin to 
execute a work in respect of which the appellant 
ought to have served a building notice before com- 
mencing, as provided by the London Building Act, 
1894. 

It appeared that some of the seats in the Hall 
which had been removed for the purpose of an 
exhibition were re-erected without notice to the 
District Surveyor, and it was in respect of the 
replacing of those seats that the information was 
laid. The iron columns which permancatly support 
the roof and galleries of the Hail have sockets 
attached to them, and the temporary and movable 
timbers, to which the seats are for the time being 
screwed or bolted on, are dropped or let in to these. 
The magistrate convicted the appellant. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
Mr. Justice Wills, in giving judgment, said that it 
was obvious that some limitation must be put upon 
the natural meaning of the words ‘‘structure of 
work,” otherwise no person could repair his roof or 
windows, or pu: up a fixed cupboard in his bedroom, 
or a new kitchen range, without giving notice to the 
District Surveyor, and without being subject to his 
supervision, nor without, even in the case of the 
most trivial matters, paying him half the fee to which 
he would have been entitled on the original construc- 
tion of the house or building. It was impossible to 
suppose that that was intended. The Act of 1894 
was not retrospective, and the work in question was 
not ‘‘ work” done to or on the building. 4% 


operation in question was not ‘‘ the beginning of a. 


structure” within Section 145 of the Act, and in bis 
opinion the appeal must be allowed. 
Mr. Justice Wright concurred, and the appeal 
was accordingly allowed. Gl 
Mr. Macmorren, Q.C., and Mr. R. C. a 
appeared as counsel for the appellant, and Mr. 
Horace Avory for the respondent, 
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Fripay, JANUARY 22. 
Royal pe ogg (ARE Ap end Dewar, M.A, 
on ‘* Properties of Liquid Oxygen.’ 9 p.m. | 
lnstitemien of Junior Engineers (Westminster Palet 
Hotel).— Professor A. Barr, D.Sc., on Compar 
Similar Structures, Large and Small.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23. - 
Institution of Junior En, neers. - Twelfth Annus 


Dinnet, Westminster Palace otel. The President, Mr. 
A. R. Binnie, in the chair. 6.30 p.m. 


Monpay, JANUARY 25. “ 
‘ e : on on Se 
Survevors’ Institution.—Adjourned discussion 
Howard Martin’s paper entitled “ The Future Develop- 
ment of the Surveyors’ Institution. 8 p.m. tr, William 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. 


F.R.S., 





Rratyy _ 0. 
Burton on ‘ Material and Design in Pottery, II, §P 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 26. 

: Applied Art Section).—Mr. W. H. 
ofan ar. “The Artistic Treatment of 
Heald ag of Civ il hn, ns nea pre J. Pennycuick 

“ The Diversion of the Periyar.” 8 p.m. 
ag tioneers Institute.—Professor Banister Fletcher on 
«The Practice of Compensations. 8 p.m. ‘ 

Newcastle Architectural . Association (Students 
Sketching Club).—Seventh Annual Social Gathering and 
Exhibition of Sketches, to be opened by the President of 
the Association, Mr. A.M. Dunn. 8 p.m. ; 

Carlisle Architectural, Engineering, and Surveying 
Society. —Mr. Drinkwater Butt on “‘ Cumbrian Antiquities, 
with special reference to Carlisle Cathedral and Castle.” 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27. 
H Arts.—8 p.m. 
Sucitty OAT rchitectural Association.—Mr. Alexander 
Drew, C.E., on ** The Practical Designing of Iron and Steel 


.’ I. 8 p.m. ‘ 
a 7 Architectural Society. — Mr. Ramsay 


{Traquair on “ Heraldry.” 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 28. 


ciety of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. ‘ 
Society ‘or the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 


a Institution.—Mr. Joseph Pennell on ‘The 
Golden Age of English Illustration,” illustrated. 6 Oe 
Royal Institution. — Professor H. A. Miers, M.A., 
F.RS., on “ Some Secrets of Crystals,” II. 3p.m. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mtr. F. T. Hollins 
on “Electrical Interlocking the Block and Mechanical 
Signals on Railways.” 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. — Students’ Meeting. 
—Mr. S. Henry Barraclough on “‘ An Experimental 
Investigation of the Efficiency of a Pelton Waterwheel.” 


8 pm. 2 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 30. 


Londonand Provincial Builders’ Foremen’s Association. 
(Memorial Hall, Farringdon-road, E. C.). — January 
Quarterly Meeting. 7.30 p.m. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 





4,043-—SLIDING Winpow Sasues: WV’, B. Bird and 
Others.-The object of this invention is to construct 
sashes and frames with hinges and fittings ; the sashes 
may be opened inwards. This the inventor effects by a com- 
bination of hooks, slotted plates, clutch bolts, and clutch 
plates, &c., securing therewith the supporting of top sash 
when lower one is opened inwards, and automatic detach- 
ment ofthe line and balance weight and its retention in 
position ready for re-attachment as required. 

2,015. —W ATER-CLOSET Stop Sink, &c.: S. S. Hellyer. 
—The basin is provided round its upper end with a hollow 
flushing rim of special form, into which the flushing water 
enters prior to passing into the basin, by which an efficient 
action of the flushing water is secured, so as to clear out 
the pan or basin very effectually with a minimum amount 
of water. 

2,155.—-LAVATORIES: J. Shanks. —In one form of 
lavatory shown there is, when in use, a continual flow of 
water across the basins from the front to the back, where a 
waste gutter or other outlet is formed. A water-supply 
valve is arranged in connexion with the lavatory or in con- 
nexion with each basin of a series, each valve being con- 
trolled byahinged fcotboard, on which the user stands. 
Other arrangements are noted in the specification. 

3451-—MirrRE Cramp: W. Ludlow.—The inventor 
formsa mitre cramp for picture framing, &c., by provid- 
ing four metal corner plates, provided with two lugs and a 
corner piece forming a right angle with each other. Three of 
these plates are provided witha grooved pulley at outerangle, 
and the fourth, which is larger, bears a drum, with a piain 
flangeon one side, and a ratchet wheel on the other. A 
handle is also provided to ratchet wheel, and a pawl to 

e with its teeth. A cord passes around the pulleys, 

and connects them with the drum, which, when the latter 

is rotated by its handle, draws the corner plates firmly 
against the corners of the frame under operation. 

pone Mortise Fastenincs: S, Hill and Another. 

~Ina mortise fastening for a show-case, a pedestal, or 
other Teceptacle, the inventors fix a mortise fastening, 
Comprising an independent catch lever, with or without 
aa enclosing metallic case, which is inserted with the. 
mortice through an opening on front edge of door stile. 
This is actuated by a handle having a stem, which is 
passed through a small hole formed in the face of the stile, 
and thence into the edge of the catch lever of the mortise 
ing. 
,19743—SockET FoR Securinc Nats, &c.: G. 
weer — This patent relates to fixing curtain nails 
wll s, &c., to walls. For this purpose inventor applies to 
ils hollow wall bolts or sockets, with which the curtain 
», &c., can be secured. Such hollow wall bolts are 
“ast in one piece, with a shoulder and a boss, and the 
exterior surface is preferably notched, corrugated, or 
otherw: ise roughened. The wall bolt is also provided with 
4 pinching screw to secure shank of curtain nails, &c. 
venti. —BuitpinG, &c., Stass: A. Gries.—The in- 
— Consists in the use of templates having peculiar 
& _ on their inner edges, whereby slabs, plates, bricks, 
pd —, gypsum, artificial stone, &c., may be pro- 
vote with edges of such a kind that the slabs, when 
oer together, can receive between them another 
senting pi _ veg = = space, when filled up, 
len nd. es' y i 
waterproof floorings, Se. e slabs are well suited for 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


JANvaRY 4.—162, T & J. J i 

. ’ » 1. - Jones, Sash Window 

lass he eH Norris, Decoration of Plate or Sheet 
Tag in General House Decoration, Furniture 


Jancary 5.—222, W.S i i 
4 »—222, W. Starley, Nails.—2 - Brindley, 
mate Used in the Manufacture of Catioie Tiles, 
A —— Inepection and Sweeping Inlets to Drain- 
= Racquet and Junctions.—258, H. Hawgood, Sash 
a poe” A. Hayward, Window-Shutter Fasteners. 
* Moat wing, Jointing Iron and other Metal Pipes. 
Joints, ern — Tube Dovetail or Wood 
G. ’ » Kitchen e— - Pawsey and 
Glasscock, Water Waste Preventing 309%, icon y Povo 


ratus.—410, G. Wincqz and H. Machepy, Machinery for 
Sawing Stone.—411, G. Wincqz and H. Machepy, Sawing 
of Stone. 
JANUARY 7.—503, A. I.enten, Handles for Bits. 
JANUARY 8.—528, J. Shanks, Water-closets.—545, E. 
and L. Richards, Flushing Cistern apenas and Fittings. 
—563, G. Candle, Open Stoves and Flues therewith. 
JANUARY 9.—595, R. Gregory, Road Scarifying Machine. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


24,981, L. Robertson, Application of the Double Water 
Valve Principle to Starting of Syphonic Action in Sanitary 
and other Fittings.—26,847, J. Moffat, Fireproof Floors, 
Ceilings, &c.—27,038, J C. Bedford, Varnish.—27,392, 
W. Beynon, Raisers for Door and other Latches.—28, 165, 
H. Powell, Window Sash Fastener.—28,213, E. Vaughan, 
Latch Mechanism of Front Door Locks.—28,227, H. Craig, 
Lavatory Basins.—28,332, E. Collier, Door and other 
Knobs and Terminal Ornaments.—28,430, H. and T 
Sabine, Sanitary Pipes, &c.—28,495, N. Cooke, Flushing 
Rim for Water-closets, &c.—28,496, B. Cars, Gas Brackets. 
—28,582, G. Duffield, Water-closets.—28,615, H. Schréer, 
Tiles Suitable for Roofing.—28,824, T. Martlew, Chimney 
Ventilating and like Cowls.—28,879, M. Mulready, Fire 
Giates.—29,212, Petrifite, Ltd., Cement. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months. 


470, J. Hannah, Fire Grates.—2,744, H. Lazenby» 
Locks of Window-sashes.—2,872, L. Seager, Ladders, 
Step Ladders, &c.—2,979, W. Reading, Grating for 
Intercepting Traps.—3,745, Phelps and P. Daw, 
Plumb Rules, Levels, &c.—5,110, S. Baster, Cones for 
Water-closets, &c., commonly called Closet Cones.—s5,161, 
T. Smith, Chimney-pots, as a means of ventilation for the 
prevention of down draughts.—24,929, O. La Rue, Traps 


for Sinks, &c. 
——_-++- > +- 
ISOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


December 16.—By DoucLas Youne & Co, 
Clapham.—18 and 20, Ferndale-rd., u.t. 733 yrs., 





eT 7 See Te FP Ae Ee ee 4650 
By ALFRED RICHARDS (at Tottenham). 
Tottenham.—s52, 54, and 56, Willow-walk, f., r. 
SZ GS. ccvcescsscccscocess ooeecees caserecscerssenecceceesees 400 
Edmonton.—2, Eastern-villas, f. .........s00seseeeeee “es 400 


By Heprer & Sons (at Leeds). 
Leeds.—37 to 45 fodd), and 37a, Wheeler-st. ; 1 to 
3, Wrigglesworth-row; and 11, 12, and 13, 
Wellhouses, and cottage adjoining, f. ............ 650 
go 92, and 94, Caledonian-rd. ; 93, 95, and 97, 


Tombridge-st., f., fo BEBE TOM» c.ccccccccececondice 1,880 
By Sanpgrs & Son (at Barnstaple). 
Pilton, Devon.—Two enclosures of land, 22 a. 3 r. 
23 Dey fersrreecesecsssscereees Saacadagcwipebaddioasedsdiceeces 2,150 
B bes FF rats fod FS GRE eeacces dodge ci fedcechectoaasce 520 
By Messrs. SAuL (at Boston). 
Frampton, Lincolnshire.—A freehold farmhouse 
|. ANG 47 A. OTs 13 Perevessesevsererseersssersceserseseences 1,950 
Wildmore Fen, Lincolnshire.—Three freehold en- 
Closures, 16 a. 3 F. 33 Pe ceeesseeersseeressers Sete- ene 425 
Westville, Lincolnshire.—A freehold farmhouse and 
183 A. ZU. TOP. ccecece eaGauadndadvesascuneceedsdenasdacia 5,600 
December 17.—By H. J. Buiss & Sons. 
Bethnal Green.—259 and 261, Cambridge-rd., f., 
Cu. BEDI secctacceesenacansea daansedenacece waddacenendsedecs 2,150 
Walthamstow.—15 and 17, St. Stephen’s-rd., f., 
Mei FAME MOMS (iddegancestac-cas<seaesscasdaassideasorvsdcees * 285 
By E. H. Henry. 
Clapham.—3, Forthbridge-rd., u.t. 924 yrs., g.r. 
7s To 35 bo carscccee ner nage eto a 340 
13, Lynette-av.. u.t. 88 yrs. g.r. 7/. 7s., r. 452... te) 
. By Mark LigLt & Son. 4 ie 
Poplar.—4, Woolmore-st., f., r. 192. TOS.i.....seseeeses 200 
Bromley-by-Bow.—42 and 43, Tidey-st., f., r. 
Mele We ng ck tcnaganasqnas salansagedsdonkdouns aVueucib dasindnaa 530 
113, Brunswick-rd., u.t. 42} yrs., A ae! 3” See 215 
By Oraitt, Marks, & Oraitt (at Derby). 
Alfreton, Derbyshire.—Greenhill-lane, ‘‘ The Red 
Me Rg Weg Was ie scence scncenatedecasdegewieensacsec 5,700 
Sleetmoor-rd., *‘ The Laburnam”’b.h., f., r. 192. 1,500 
Derby-rd., ‘‘ The Cross Keys” Inn, f., r. 262..... 3,100 
King-st., ‘‘ The Railway” Inn, f., r. 192. 15s. .... 2,775 


King-st., ‘* Nag’s Head” b.h., f., r. 18¢..........000 1,600 
King-st., ‘The Four Horse Shoes” Inn, with 


farrier's shop and smithy adjoining, f., r. 327. 4,100 

King-st., *‘ The Waggon and Horses” Inn, f., 
SoG cached (ivacedciacdnissandacenewtsderkanientVeungusiunides 4,000 

December 18.—By Stimson & Sons (on the 
premises). 

Camberwell.—121, Grosvenor-pk., u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 

Gg SEM cans stinsnasacendasulanatamaniatbascaaneadenmiaaceds 300 
By Sanpers & Son (at Barnstaple). 

Loxhore, Devon.—‘‘ Coombe Farm,” 122 a. ; also 

a house and grist mill at Loxhore Mills, f....... 3,000 
DeEcEMBER 22.—By H. HEnpriks (at 
Birmingham). 

Birmingham, Warwick.—85 and 87, Rann-st., f., 
PP Be ee A Se Set ae: ae 4710 
Eyre-st., f.g.r. 32/., reversion in 92 yrs. ............ 875 

ECEMBER 23.—By VIDLER, Son, & 
CiEMENTs (at Rye). 

Camber-on-Sea, Sussex.—‘' Camber Farm,” 133. 

Ble: BE Dig fe ce eensesaschssaccecnieccaase ee staceseceresececee 2,000 
By A. DowE t (at Edinburgh). 

Stracathro, &c., Forfarshire.— The Estate of 
ee ee eee ee ees ee 13,000 

Morebattle, Roxburghshire.—The Estate of More- 
battle, Tofts & Grubbit, 1,275 a. .....-...-.ss00ee 17,400 


JaNuarY 7.—By J. W. NEIGHBOUR. 
Hoxton.—54, Linton-st., u.t. 304 yrs., g-r. 52. 55., 
Wai BSlascsstcsena di vésdecicecsncasasee sal dagak acetdasiisanetecaa 270 
January 12.—By Harps & BRADLEY. 
Dulwich.—231 to 245 (odd), Lordship-lane, u.t. 83 


VIS eg MSEC, oho ta gti cseoeecphghdecdghs oho -gyo etaboeseseee 1,045 
7 By Rostns, SNELL, & GorE. : 
Hammersmith.—Brook Green, “‘Queen’s Man- 
sions,” u.t. 982 yrs., g.r. 2004, €.5. 1,2750. ..+...000 5,750 


Contractions used in these lists.—¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
— ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum; yrs. for S$; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres, for crescent ; 





yd. for yard, &c. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. TIMBER (continued). 


Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto ofx/6 
ton i ofofo | Walnut, Italian .. ofo/7 
Teak, E.I....load 36/o/o METALS. 
Sequoia, U.S. tt.cu. ajo a/t I << 
Ash, Canada load 2/r0/o 3/1s/o | "Ton —Pig, ~~ 
Birch, do......... 3/t0/0 je Tee seceeeee SR 
Elm, do....++ ..-- g/s/o 4jxojo| roy elsh, in 
Fir, Dantsic, &c.. 2/10/o 4/10/o| ,,London......;. .si/xs/o sit7/6 
Oak, do.......20.. 2/10/0 g/ro/o in Wales 12/6 
Canada ........ 4/15/0 5/t5/0 Do. Staffordshire sixofo s/ 
Pine, C le ofojo| ~s ae 
Do. Yellow .... lo Consens hanes s/ts/o 6fxo/o 
Se Petonbumg.. “geve shsk @ and ingot sa/zo/o s4/o/o 
Wainscot, Riga, | ++ S4/t0/o 5 
&c., lOg .-2 eee ee azsio| Ghee: a pin 
Odessa, sown... a/xojo 4/15/0 YELLOW Mir. Ib. ool ofolsk 
3 — Pig, 
apy pa 8/x0j0 svefe Spanish —,.ton 21/17/6 jojo 
Do. Riga ...... roa Soo) English c afr 
St. Petersburg, —= pocee ace 32/16/3 &: 9 
1st yellow.. ofa xalolo é _ Eng 
Do. and yellow 9/r10/o 10/10/o v pol adh 
Do. white ...... _9/ofo st/ojo] Pra uPw s+ tala/6 ove 
Swedish ........ B/xojo_x6/o/o| 7 y Rs" Entich 43/12) » 
White Sea...... 8, 6; 
Canada Fine ist sufofo ag/tojo| | Sheet.-----ton.. 2ojrofe ejo/o 
ae oe ‘&e. rs/o/o x7/0/0 SnaeD-cone.ces<- SRR ofofo 
Do: Spruce, ast, 79/0/0 ro/rofo| -pSpelter ------.- r7/sa/9 37/16/3 
Do. do. 3rd and +++ Go/10fo —ofofo 
GME as tecscaae 7hxoJo 8/zs/0 ——T seesee 62/ofo_ ofojo 
pew Brunswick “z/slo 7ix5/0] Ramian nets: aioe lero 
Floctiny “posnde 0% 8/90) Biniton 2.2.7: so/xs/e Gofolo 
sq., « in, prep. GILS. 
1st ecccoce e (6 0/16/6| Linseed ...... ton 15/12/6 
Do. and ......++ 0/8/o 0/30} Cocoanut, Cochin 27/1s5/0 o/ofo 
Other qualities— fo += of/7/6| Do. Ceylon ...... 24/o/o lo 
Cedar, Cuba, ft. (4b (5 Lagos...... 24/t0/o ofojo 
Honduras, &c. 14 /s_ | Rapeseed, Eng! 
Mahogany, Cuba lat (6 «| _ pale...... veeees 27/10/0 27/15/0 
St. Domingo, Do, Brown ...... 27/0/0 27/: 
Cargo av. lak x/g | Cottonseed ref. .. 15/17/6 16/10/o 
Mexican, do. do. la /s | Oleine............ 18/10/o 19/10/0 
Tobasco, do. do. ts /7 | Lubricating U.S. o/7/6 
Honduras, do. . black .......- of. 0/6/6 
Box, Turkey, ton rs/o/o | TAR — Stockholm 
Rose, Rio........ zee barrel 22/0 ofojo 
ict accgeasd fofo xs/ofo| Archangel...... o/z2/6 ojojo 
Satin, St. Doming. ofo/y o'z/o| Turpentine....ton 29/17/6 ojofo 











TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘* The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender: and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
Z%t00, unless in some exceptional. cases and for special 
reasons.] 





BEDFORD.—For erecting the new Bedford County Hospital. 
Messrs. Salter & A architects, 28, Woburn-place, Russell- 
square, W.C. Quantities by Messrs, Thacker & Son : 

Extra if entire 


buildings are 
faced with 





eofoec°o 
eofoco 





RE ith conaness 
Kentien & Shaw, Cam- 
bridge (accepted).....+ 3%:727 9 O seesee 1,213 


° 
Cc 





CHELMSFORD. —Aesspeee for the erection of a house at 





Writtle, near Chelmsford, for Mr. F. Parlett. Mr. R. Mawhood, 
architect, Chelmsford :— 
J. GOWEFS 1. .ccceerersrcesees eseseseeceesece ocveccceee+ £066 
[No competition. ] 

EXETER.—For the demolition of St. David’s Church, Exeter :— 
Bloxham .....see-eeeeeee £500 ©| Dart & Pollard.......... £380 0 
Wm. Dart ....... eorece - 494 o| W.B. Berry* ..... eevee 282-10 
Luscombe .....-se--ee08 425 ©0| Rachards & Co. ........ 230 0 


For the erection of new church. Mg. W. D. Caroe, architect, 8A, 
Whitehall-place, S.W. :— 








Whole Temporary 
Works. Drainage. Roof, 
Lapthorne & Co. ....00+0+00+ 485,898 £5 7 457 
Luscombe & Sons «+ 12,000 4t0 
W. B. Berry ..... «+ 14,200 38 12 % 
Norris & Sons oe 14,875 52 0 
art & Pollard + 411,620 40 0 60 
Wm. Gibson ......... + 14500 50 0 ba) 
enkins & Sons........,. ecece, 154 42 0 155 
. Dart, Crediton (accep 11,870 40 0 5° 
- Shillitoe & Son 12,210 95 0° 460 
. Willcock & Co, ...... 13.752 5t o 205 
Stephens, Bastow, & Co 15,498 60 0 60 
Stephens & Sons ....see+++-+ 13,408 33 10 85 
F. Blo eacccocceccoss MES 35 0 93 





LEEDS.—Accepted for erecting eighteen small terrace h 
for Sir John Barran, Bart., at Chapel Allerton, Leeds. Mr. Ww. 
Carby Hall, architect. ntities by the architect :— 
vricklaying and Masonry. — Joseph Ri 
Chapel pS = im pasty et I he jpn 
Carpentry and Foinery.—J. Wilson, Leeds. 
Plumbing.—Wesley Briggs, Leeds ....... 
Plastering.—Thomas Moore, Leeds ........-- seus 
Tiling.—Watson & Worsnop, Leeds ........- «+++» 
Painting.—William Taylor, Chapel Allerton ........ 100 








LONDON.—For alterations and additions at 78, West End-lane, 
for Mr. E. Cocquerel:— __ 
W. Sumner & Co., Limited........sseecesscsseccvesees 4575 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions, including fireproor 
floors, &c., at 24, 243, 245, 247, Finchley-road, for Messrs. Green & 
dwards. Mr. R. Griggs, architect, 11, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C. :— 


E 
Wm. McSwiney ......+++- £1,257 | W. Sumner & Co., Ltd. ..£1,150 





LONDON.—For alterations, including shop-front fittings, at 2x1, 
Regent-street, for Messrs. Avner & Co. :— 
‘W. Sumner & Co.. Limited.......... 





LONDON.—For extension of show-room and addition to Nos. 
201, 202, Upper-street, —— N., for Mr. J. W. Lewis. Mr. 
J. Harri 








Edmund arriscn, t, x2, Compton-terrace, High- 
saint Extra in Cement, 
pudecadees ecocescchcdese Ltt @ <coccep Ae See 
arvis & SOM .ecccscscecesess %y54B OD coeeee 18 
1,437 9 sso 40 0 
1,416 0 . 50 0 
1,39 0 50 0 
1,397 9° « #9 
956. 0 wsoeee 20 0 © 
in cement. 
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eens oop 
—For making d paving Clonmel-road, and | SOQUTHSEA.—For alterati d additions, including new shop- SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUSUR 
en ms part of New Kin N-cond, “Fulham, oe the Fulham Vestry. | front, &c., at 35, 36, ned 38, oo anhan. King-road d, Southsea, for Mr. | prepaying at the Publishing = 
urveyor, Town Hall, Walbam Green, J. Bulpitt, 1 Messrs. Kake & Cogswell, architects, Prudential- ), ng "The Bala” 
— ae yey oe 
Ww. “des y ee, ., Limited Sesbebsacanebeverccconte $530 10 
=—_ 
| CLONMEL-RD, | NEW KINCS-RD. | TONBRIDGE.—For pulling down and rebuilding shop and TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
remises, No. 47, High-street. Mr. H. Elwig, jun., architect, Tun: “THE BUILDER” (Published W Weekly) is sup ll 
a 4 2 idge Wells ;— Wells® the Office to residents in any part of nied, Kingdom Cr 
oma a +18 i Cc Elkington .........++- £568 | Goodwin Bros, Tun. £457 sate of 298. er annum PREPAID. To all | pars of 
ans i 4 PRM tA tibtienscesene 496 | R. Langridge (not in time)..° 452 | "@ Austral wy. 
g|> g lg = + Somnyeen "payable to "DOUGLAS ce, Scr tas 
4 = |>/< <|- addressed fo publisher of “THE BUILDER,” No, 46, Cather’ 
WOKING.~— For complete attings at 24, Chertsey-road, poerhad -C. 
Z1\4\|4'\46\|46!14|\)414)| & | Wokirg, for Messrs. J. Bo a Mr. J. H. Waddell, archi- 
Bie Ge. ap.0-000%s 480 |a77 | = | = [268 | S78) ata] = | = | tect tines fr Co. Limited fus 
Adamant Stone Co....... mee mm egg i ee Pe | me | UW. Sumner & Co., Limited.......sseccesccccecsccccess 
i Stone Co. <:.... — | = less | — | = | — | = [09 | — TH STONE F 
== RR BR ge THE BA TRMS, Li 
ere cil feletate TO CORRESPONDENTS. FOR ALL “<a , KINDS OF 
OF Bs mee Me 450 [379 | = [34% 284 572 | — | — | — | 7. N. (Amount should have been stated )—" Novice” (We cannot BATH STONE. 
| { ——— ret Consult the building by-laws in force in your FLU ATE, for Hardening, Waterproof; 
NOTE,.—The responsibility ed articles, and papers read at d Preservin Buildin 
4 , | operant = Hi on. Saran 
— sy H 4 berwell cannot 
§.E, for the Camberwell Vestry. Mx. 0. S- Brown, Surveyor | | Lattors or comm Sad mare news items) which have HAM HILL STONE. 
Vestry berw: r other 
TY Kane Camberwell SE: Bocvcdeccccovccdvocccestcoes _ ° : We are compelled to pointing out books and giving DOULTING STONE. 
The eee te 0 ae 5 ~ Aty commladon sacra ia mae Senn <t| The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co 
, retains the right to reject it ee cone The 


A. C. W. Hobman & Co., Bermondsey*® .... 161 2 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For’ buildin 
The Towyn Company, 
Benk-chambers, Station 


seeeeerese 


a fac » Cornwood-street, N., for 
mited. sR. Medworth, architect, 
-road, Finsbury Park, N. : 

L1,148 : Rowe & Sons odswcodsais £948 17 
998 N. Lidstone ......00.0++ 874 0 





OXTED (Surrey).—For the erection of two villa residences, for 





Mr. Percy Ravenscroft, on the Titsey Estate. Mr. H. Elwig, jun., 

architect, Tunbridge Wells :— 

aps eecccccseccccecoes bash TP 6c cncvscscccescess £1,916 
. Langridge .......ss00+ G. —— Limpsfield 

Funnell Bros. ....00++se00 ren (accepted).....ccccccece 1,875 
RAMSBOTTOM ay ged tue, Me » Hope-street, and 

four other streets, for the Urban District Council. Me. James 


Halliwell, surveyor, District Council Offices, Ramsbottom. Quanti- 





ties by surveyor :— 
T. Rowland ......cceseeee £1,5°:9 6 1 including materials. 
Platt & Castle ......seeeee 506 17 © Labour, &c, 
T. & J. FORO .cccccrcccce 384 y 2 * 
J. Burnham, Mancheste:*.. 359 4 0 9 
* Accepted. 

RYDE oS) rr new Forester’s Hall, for Court Astra 
~ 2,283. Mr. J. I. Barton, architect, 1, St. Thomgs's- “street, 
WwW vood paige dae 42,200 © ©] Holland ............ £1,635 0 0 
— o0esececeess 1.843 10 0 | Hayden .........008 549 6 2 

pocccvesevsece 1,805 o 0] E, & W. Wheeler 1,534 © 0 
besten, Ryde* + 1,749 0 0 


* Accepted. 





RYDE, — Accepted ee fr alterations, and fitting up saloon bars at the 


*“*Crown Hotel,” Ry Mr, John -I. Barton, architect, 1, St. 
Thomas’s-street, Ryde :— 
Barton, Ryde TITTTITITITITTITTT TTT Tere £200 





SHOOTERS HILL.—Accepted for alterations and additions to 


thor of a proof of an article in type does not necessarily 


“if chanens gadget maton, shel 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; those relating to advertisements 

and other exclusively business matters ae be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and fon to the Editor, 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be executed by Contract in any 
of ENGLAND. wail 


4 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other description of Slates Ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 














Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 





the — ¥ Wyndham Conv: ent Home, Shrewsbury-lane. 
Messrs. Scott and Seton-Morris,. architects, 30, St. James’s- 
Street, W. Pe, _— ; 

H. a Stephens TTTITITITITITTTTIT TTT TTT Tree £550 


WITHINGTON (Lancs.).—For the execution of street works 
Withington :— 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E, 


in Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Mr. A. H. Mountain,.C.E., Town Hall 





























ee | Keppell- | Warwick- | Holland- | Cavendish-} Stockton- Beechwood. | Lime. 
| foad, road, . road, road. roa avenue, grove, 
Mie ¢ <r ore ree £4] £54) £54) £5 4. 
A. Kellett ....ccccccsscecccccccccccccccssssscecs 1,589 10.5; 26617 9.113.379 1 6| 967 5 6 =. * 018 0 | 469 
M. Na wooded oy ste 1,481 8 7] 24310 6]1,25038 8 5 16 10] 1,014 11 6 as 3s 3 | 453 p. H 
’ | 23433 4] 4257 7 9 7 6 9] 937 3 4| s0612 3 | 42432 8 
| 20519 4] t,1c4 2 1. 782 1810] 929 10 6 471 6 8 | 39410 1 
* Accepted, 
“a ‘No. 11, Pass., Acres-road, Curbin and Channelling, | Curbing and Channelling, 





Choslton-cum-Hardy. 


Barlow eo road, Dickbury. Fog-lane, Dickbury. 

















| 
} 
| 
| 
: 42219 6 





- Kellet s 8s. a a . a. s 8. 4. 
odasedenedececcosdopedosssocesocccoece 13:15 9 42518 oO 201 7 0 
é Clarke & Sons, Bristol-street, Hulme........ io 4 ¢® °° 25911 © 
Worthington & Pownalt ese 1235 3 = = 70 
M, wT eee Mytton-street, Hulme 27 3 382 12 o* 257 9 4° 
pesdenesisceccnccosoveeccoecesosese 9149 — - 
e Accepted. ae ek Ga eee 


(incorporating a om Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, 
Doulting Stone Co.). 
Chief Office: elie Stoke-under-Ham, — 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E, A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalt 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvr; 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 











executed, 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, [Apvz, 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st.§.W. 
** QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,” 
For 1897, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [ADv? 


Preneh Asphalt 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, E.C. 
SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE AND |. DAIRY FLOORS, 
&e., &c. 


This Asphalte was chosen to be 
laid at Sandringham, on the new 
General Post Office, and other 














important buildings. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 


LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


Particulars on application. 


LONDON : 
952 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD N.W., and 


218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN, 


CO. 


GLASGOW: 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE 
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TREGGON 


& CO. 


LINC 
-|RUOFERS 


| COPPER 
NOOFERS 


IRON 
/ROOFERS 


Enquiries Invited from Town 
and Country. 


TREGGON 


& CO. 


pe — Felt, and Cistern Merchants 
COPPER, IRON, and 


ZINC > a COOFING, 


(THE OLDEST Flam Wk Tae IN THE TRADE.) 
. | 7ORE wWornzEs. 


BREWERY VERY ROAD LONDON, N. 



































THE 


iAP, 


are provided 
at the 

















Roual 
Aberdeen 








Windows Infirmary. 








Full Particulars on application to the N.A.P. Window Co., 159, Victoria-street, 


WESTMINSTER, 











PUBLIC 


THE THRESH 


CURRENT STEAM — 


Is adapted for! for BOSETTALS 


HOU 
SCHOOLS, * &o. 


Made in sev ak oon oh SE ee +wo 
doors. Portable machines f = sural 
districts. 


Prices from 60 to 140 Cns. 





The LA 
llth, 1896, 
ieiee — oe 


SPECIAL SANITARY 


NCET 
COMMISSION ON DIsINFECTION, Jan, 
— rted :—‘‘ That as the result 
of a most careful series of experiments —w 
e machine » to fulfil every r 


t disinfector, or 





al 
the fact that su 


ch an appliance is now a\ at 


the disposal tho ose comed by all int le for public 





health will be 
in sanitary advan 
= BARWISE, 
ports : —“* That 
with it and other 


.s 0.H. County of De ge 
r comparative trial 
steam disinfectors, both 


high and low pressure, it is certainly the 
simplest and best machine I have yet seen, 


Manufactured for the Sole 
Proprietors— 

THE THRESH DISINFECTOR CO. LD 

CHELMSFORD, 


By MESSRS, NEWTON CHAMBERS & CO. LIM., THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, SHEFFIELD 








ESTABLISHED 101 YEARS. 





“Imperial ” 
JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS 


Porcelain Baths. 





(BRANCH OF THE LEEDS FIRE CLAY OO. LTD.) 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge, 8.E. 
Great Northern Goods Station, King’s Cross, N. 














Nemes «Tay “TREGGON, LONDON.” 





Dennett Fireproof Floors, dc. 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITECTS, 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT or IRONWORK, 


CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING, &c. 


Apply t0 DENNETT & INGLE, ‘Wo. °5, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
(THE IMPERIAL Insurance Company 
Limited. FIRE. ges 1803), 1, Old Broad-street. 


Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,20u,0007. o 300, 0008. Total’ Funds 


‘Tro0u,0000, 
over £1,500,000.—E. COZENS SMITH: General Manager. 


PHOENIX 1X FIRE OF] OFFICE, 


57, OHARING OROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1783, 


LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 

LIBERAL AND PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED FREE OF ALL LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING RULES SUPPLIED. 


W. 0. MACDONALD Joint 
¥, B. MACDONALD 











PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON, 

THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for VOLUME LXXI. (July to Dec. 
— was or as a supplement with the number 
dated Jan. 9. 

OLOTH | for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 


; also 
READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. eac! 

THE SEVENTY-FIRST VOLUME ot “ The Builder” "bound), price 
Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, is now ready. 
@UBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being a to the Office, will be 

bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. eac’ 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
os lines (about fifty words) or under............ 4s. 

Sach additional line (about ten words) . 

Terms for series of Trade advertisements, also for’ Epecial Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
@o., may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under ...... > oy 
Bach additional line (about ten words) 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY Peano 

®,° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be remitted 
by Onsh in ee Letter or 1 to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and to the Pu 
“Tux Boyper,” No. 46, Catherine 

Advertisements t 
THREE o'clock p.m. on- 

ible im the case of any which may feach the Office after HALF- 

‘ABT 0: day. Those intended for the 


p.m. on that 
should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 
LTERATIONS = 
SPECIAL.—45 VERTISEMENTS 
same must reach the Ofoe before 10" a.m. 00 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
be septate “x Rages nt arenes — 


cannot 
MONTALS, &c. left at the Office in to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter PIES ONLY ahould be sent. 


PERSONS Ad in “The paliden,_ mag hae Deinapevaes 
Co the 4, Cai oat ants ot ch een 
Letters be forwarded if Sdicune envelopes ace 

with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. 


seeecesee 











AN EDITION Printed on PAPER, for FOREIGN and 


THIN 
CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 














OOCLONIAL 
BEADING CASES, { ‘py poet caretully peaked) Is 
pare t 


Now Ready, Price Four Shillings. 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ 
PRICE BOOK 


For 1897. 


The acknowledged standard work of reference.” 


CONTAINING ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 
Together with many useful ‘and important 
Memoranda and Tables, and Prices and 
Descriptions of New Materials and Inventions 
suited to the Builder, Contractor, and Engi- 
meer; and all Trades connected therewith. 
The whole carefully corrected and _ revised 
according to the present Prices of Materials 
and Labour. Contains 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894; 
also the RULES OF PROCEDURE in CASES to 
be brought before the TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL 
51 ga under the LONDON BuILDING ACT, 
By-Laws of the London County Council 
and the City of London ; also Regulations by 
the Council applying to Theatres and other 
Places of Public Amusement ; List of Alder- 
men and Councillors of the London Count 
Council ; also the District Surveyors, wit 
their respective districts. 
Notes of Cases, and Decisions in the Superior 
Courts. 
KELLY & Co., Ltd. 
182, 183 and 184, High Holborn. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., 
Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


And may be ordered of all Booksellers. 





published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Pre & “REFRACTORY. MATERIALS. 


~ ooh yey SEXTON, F.LC., F.C.8., Prof. of Metal- 
lasgow and West ot Scotland Technical College. 


: on 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &° 


LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN Or POBT, 4 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRIOCHs. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLDAY. 


" Shakespeare Press, Birmingham, 





Now READY. 


i THE <> 
BUILDER ALBUM 


or 
ROYAL ACADEMY 
Z\RCHITECTURE. 














1396. 


Seventy-eight plates, with plans and descriptive letter-press. 
PRICE, HALF-A-GUINEA. 


LONDON: 
The Publisher of “@be Builder,’”’ 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 











HE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—LEC. 


» TURES and DEMONSTRATIONS for SANITARY OFFICERS. 
—The TWENTY-THIRD COURSE of LECTURES will be HELD at 
the Parkes Museum, Margaret-street, W. on MONDAYS and 
THURSDAYS, commencing FEBRUARY15th. The Course includes, 
in addition to the a pumber of PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS TIONS at PLACES illustrative of 
SANITARY PRACTICE and ADMINISTRATION.—Full particulars 
can be obtained at the Offices of the Institute, Margaret-street, W. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ and PRAC- 


TICAL SANITARY SCIENCE EXAMS. of THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. Complete Courses of Instruction by correspondence 
for these and similar exams. conducted by Gentleman (Engineer, 
Surveyor, and Sanitary Inspector to Urban District Council) holding 
three Certificates from San. Inst. 1st Class Honours Medallist, 
ay eet i Several hundred successes. Classes for 1897 EXAMS, 

encing.—Apply early for Syllabus of Subjects, &. to 
MEM. SAN. INST. Box 196, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 





CIPAL & COUNTY ENG 


EXAMINATION.—Mr. RICHARD PARRY, A.M.ILC, 
F.8.L ac. of 27, Great George-street, Westininster, prepares payit 
by correspondence for this exam: on, The course of work 


work 
be taken to extend over three, six, or twelve m according t, 
rrevious wledge. — w 


PRACTICAL SURVEYING.—it, 


GEORGE W. USILL, A.M.I.C E. (Author of « Practica 
Surveying,” &c.) prepares Pupils in Surveying, Travers ersing, To 
Surveying, Levelling, Contouring, Building Construction, te. "tor the 
—— = examinations,—Particulars, 12, Spenver-road, New 
‘andswo: 


DDITIONAL CAPITAL—Ma, 

facturers, Merchants, or Industrial Limited Companies in 

want of Adon CAPITAL, can obtain same y trough s frm 

of Financial ~4 ag No ‘commision 

charged tors only 
ted with.—Address, CAPITAL, 1 Messrs, 

Lradenbalietrect, London, BO. net Mati. Sia 


Youne ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A, 


DESIRES to royal others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office, 
G. SOORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


OTICE is Hereby Given that the 


PARTN go heretofore subsisting between us, the under. 
signed, THOMAS DIAMOND and FREDERIC PORTER, carrying 
on business as Builders, at Buthurst-street, Sussex-square, Hyde 
Park, London, W. under the style or firm of Diamond & Porter, has 
been ‘DISSOLVED by mutual consent, as and from the 2nd day of 
JANUAR 

All debts ‘en to and owing by ae! said late Firm will be received 
and paid by the said Frederic Porte 


Dated this 4th day of January, 1897, 
W 20D BLOCK FLOORING.-~ 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE REQUIRED for an Invention 
for improvements in wood block flooring, or would be let on licence, 
or sold outright. Fully patentei. Simple and very cheap to work. 
ay toe —— courted.—Apply, by letter, to Box 129, Office of 


ITUATION, with view to PARTNER- 
SHIP Wanted by a young Man (aged 22), who has been six 
years at the building trade, bears a good character, and has had goo 
education. Can introduce capital should friends be satisfed— 
Address, CANDIA, care of Hamwood, Banner, Liverpool 


ARTNERSHIP.—A London Architect, 


poring a very large and increasing practice, requires a JUNIOR 
PARTNER. Premium about 2,000/. All information in confidence. 
—Write, ARGUS, care of Gould's Advertising Offices, 54, New 
Oxford-street, W.c. 


( }ENTLEMAN is desirous of joining 


Architect and Quantity Surveyor in London, with early 
PARTNERSHIP in view, or well-established gentleman in country 
with similar intent. Would wish to.take pe wg especially the 
latter branch of the profession.—Address, the first instance, 
Box 131, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS. - 
One or two small SUITES of OF FIC#S are still VACANTat 
Army and Navy Mansions, adjoining A. and N. Stores, Victoria 
street, Westminster. Fireproof construction. Lift. Hall porter. 
Moderate rentals. tng the Secretary, on the Premises. 

















THOMAS DIAMOND, 
FREDEBIC PORTER. 




















ANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. — 


Preparation for the Inspectors’ Examination under a system 

no Text Books or Acts, by C. H. CLARKE, 

pcb San.Inst. Member of Per Société Francaise d’Hygitne, Ist 

Honoursman and Medallist in Hygiene, Member of tho Society of 
io} pal Lecturer on dg nem =f Clarke’ '3 methodical and 

reliable ‘* Aids” :—‘‘ Notes ou Sanitary La 

ls. 6d. “* Sanitary J Appliances rs gg ae. 

6d. “ Practical Drain Inspection,” 6d. ‘ culation of Cubic Space,” 

1s.—Prospectus, Testimonials, Fens Notices, and ** Aids” from 13, 

Albert-road, Ilford, E. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS. — EXAM- 


INATIONS for qualification under the SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. A member of the above, and holder of certificates 
of competency in sanitary knowledge and building construction, is 

prepared to COACH ladies and gentlemen for these Exams. either in 
wo ha or by Mace np tape Fees entirely conditional on the pupil's 
ponerse e after passing, bar a nominal guarantee of good faith, 

OWNSEN D, Pal I. 3 E. 25, High-street, Wimbledon, 


GURVEYORS INSTITUTION EXAMI- 


NATIONS.—Complete courses of preparation in class or by 
correspondence for the Professional Associateship and Fellowship.— 
_ the recent examination First Place was secured in three out of 
he four different divisions of the examinations. Both this year and 
last year the * Institution Prize,” the “Driver Prize,” and the 
«Penfold Silver Medal,” were obtained by Mr. Parry's pupils, —For 
particulars, apply to Mr. RICHARD PARRY, F.8.I. A.M.I.C.E. 27, 
Great ( sation) Westminster (immediately opposite the Sur- 
on, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines,—The COURSE of es 

is arranged to fit an he pod for employment in Europe, India, an 
the Colonies, About 40 students will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 
1897. The of State will offer them for competition, twelve 
a yey as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Depart- 
and three appointments as Assistant. yy in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the Secretary at 


A RCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE, 
ft Re of Senitects. forreyens Institute (Building Sectio a, 
ois dope rapeiens peak ROU RARE sen re or 











veyors 








r personally. 
at inst FIVE Civil Service Exams, entered for.— 
MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. 56, Dafforne-road, UpperTooting, 


R I.B.A. EXAMS. — PREPARATION 
F miei Becoptional arrangements Any Soy ved rey tty 
tectural catalogues 6d. each.—. 
W. CHURCH HOW ATE, ARIE AY Perchard House, 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum), 





Gower: 








BK, 
‘ Gan of the Lest little books that we have yet come across on this 


dmpertant subject.”—Mining Journal. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


Clit SERVICE TECHNICALEXAMS. 


—PREPARATION, personally or by correspondence. Resi- 


RCHITECTS.—ARCHITECT T and 

QUANTITY SURVEYOR, established practice, (offices 

three minutes m Bank of ‘Bogland) him or 
oin 

otartictlc abies and goad couneras te? Bor aa, Willen 

Siverttsenant Offices, 125, Strand, W.C. 


OROU GH of BIRKENHEAD. 
rporation of f ASSISTANT in aa for 
the POSITION N of JUNIOR ASSIS n the 
— Se: S 1 =. at at a salary of 802. per annum, rising by 
ann crements 0’ per annum. 
dates have had experience in a municipal J 
cmatend be hor less than 20 years, nor more than 25 mart, 
than three recest 


Applications in candidates own handwritiog, stating sg 
experience, and accompanied by copies of not more 
“‘Junior Assistant, 8 bs 
Department,” must be delivered at the ‘Office BS Mr. 
BROWNRIDGE, A.M. Inst.C.E. Borough Engineer Y. the 
on ot UESDA ' 





testimonials, sealed and endor: 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, by TWELVE noon, 


| 3th JANUARY, 1897. 
Can’ 


will be deemed a disqualification. 
Borough neer’s Office, 
Town 1, Birkenhead, : 
January 7th, 1897. —— 
OROUGH of ILKESTON. dine 
Corporation of Ilkeston invite APPLICATIONS hee 
POSITION ot JUNIOR ry ceed the Borough Engineet 
Surveyor’s Department at a 0! pe ° 
Gundidates must have had experience sweiifligsted Engineer’ 
office, and must not be over 30 years of age. 
Applications, in —- [owe yore Fagen Fy A 
er with copies of recen monials, 
underrigned by TWELVE o'clock at noon of THURSDAY, the 
day of FEBRUARY, 1897. on ebiity. 
Canvassing in any form disq WRIGHT LIssETT, 





Town Hall, Ilkeston, 
January 18th, 1897. 


ee —=—Eeee 
OUTHAMPTON CORPORATION. 
MAIN LAYING INSPSCTOS. SERVICES of a2 
INSPECTOR to superin a wong wy serie water mains, &. 


22 2s, per week. 
he perean taking Larne — be under 45 years of ag 
own handwriting. | ons age, & 


have had experience in 
Applications, in he ern 74 Comsaeanee oasis? 
be sent to Mr. W. MATTHEWS, | Minst.oE re atonicp 
Southampton, by or before 30th ins ANT 
’ 
UANTITY SURVEYOR'S. AssIsTA STANT 


WANTED. wick at figures, abstracti meray 
having good mit round experience. reset ° 
to qualify fort Exams. of Surv. Inst. —Sta' te age, salary 

to Box 268,Office of “‘ The Builder. 





and 











, dence can be arranged if piace secured in the recent 
Office of Works Exam.—Full culars on a te Mr, A. H. 
HENTY, Perchard House, 70, Gower-street, W.C 





Po) fy 
A ee NTITY SURVEYOR requirg 


PERMANENT JUNIOR ASSISTANT who can abstract 
bill. Must write a hand.—State salary required si 
experience, Box 262, Office of “ The Builder 
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ARSHaL 
Mackenzir, A.R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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-Mr. A \.. Borrow, A:.R.1.B.A.. 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, WEST HAM.—By Mr. E. T. Hatt, F.R.I.B.A. 
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